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TWO NEW ENGLAND REGIONALISTS 
PERCY H. BOYNTON’ 


In 1936 Maine and Vermont were the only states in the Union to 
vote the Republican ticket, the only anti-Federalist states who put 
their backs up and played rebel by clinging to a party label which 
for generations had stood for what they were fighting against. A 
hundred and fifty years before, Massachusetts and then Connecticut 
went down in vain opposition to Jeffersonian democracy in a last 
stand of the Old Guard. Maine, not admitted to statehood until 
1820, was then a district of Massachusetts; and Vermont, judging 
from Connecticut historians, was largely peopled from the Nutmeg 
state, no state itself until 1791. 

So the youngest of the New England commonwealths, Maine as 
described by Mary Ellen Chase and Vermont as described by 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher, came honestly by their insurgency which 
looked so much like conservatism. They are more “native” than 
their neighbors, as one can see by comparing the student rolls at 
Bowdoin and the University of Maine, Middlebury and the Univer- 
sity of Vermont, with those of Amherst and Harvard, Wesleyan and 
Yale. And they are less urban in their makeup. Neither has a large 
city today, and they are well off the highroad between New York 
and Boston. Maine is the last state in New England to depend chief- 

* Percy H. Boynton is professor of English in the University of Chicago, senior 
member of the group who specialize in American literature. He is author of many 
works on American literature, particularly Literature and American Life. The essay 


herewith is to be a chapter in a forthcoming volume, The American Scene in Contem- 
porary Fiction. 
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ly on the sea; it is still mostly woodland. Vermont is mostly moun- 
tain, the only state in the country to ballast its railroad tracks and 
pave its sidewalks with marble. And both at present are deeply dis- 
turbed at being converted by cityfolk into summer paradises and 
skeeing resorts, adopted and occupied by aliens. “Broadway in 
Maine” and Bennington College, Vermont, do not belong there. They 
have been “fetched in” by outsiders, who menace the communities 
by fetching in yet more outsiders who will buy up the best building 
sites but never partake of the cultural traditions. 


Miss Chase has written a retropective book, A Goodly Heritage, 
to show what the old days bequeathed to the men and women of 
twentieth-century Maine—a heritage they need to fall back on in 
these less heroic times. In the beginnings of English occupation 
Maine was all coast and backwoods, and it is mostly divided be- 
tween them even yet. So the coast first determined the life of the 
province. It was a stable life, though derived from the unstable sea. 
The fishers were always going away but were always homeward 
bound, whether they sailed no farther than the Banks or as far as 
Captain Ahab in quest of whales. The fishers brought home suste- 
nance, and the merchants brought not only goods but a cosmopoli- 
tan experience which enriched the little ports equally with the 
provender. 

Both fishers and shippers, Miss Chase reminds us, built their own 
craft or had them built near home. And in the days when the exer- 
cise of craftsmanship was untrammeled by union interference, they 
turned their hands also to building on shore: barns and sheds, stores 
and taverns, dwelling-houses, schoolhouses, meeting-houses. They 
could carve as well as saw, and their skill is attested in doorways, 
capitals, and cornices ashore as well as in figureheads at sea. The 
beauty and strength of the villages was made by the labor of the 
shipbuilders, whose building of boats which combined grace and 
sturdiness was a matter of life or death to the men who used them. 
So the goodly heritage of Maine includes integrity of workmanship, 
resourcefulness, courage, a love of beauty that does not talk about 
itself but is none the less genuine for that, and an amplitude of spirit 
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which is the fruit of meeting primitive dangers and encountering all 
sorts and conditions of men. 

Conscious of this heritage, Miss Chase has written definitely and 
consistently as a regionalist. Her theme is the vanished past of the 
Pine Tree state. To trace it through the generations down to the 
present she has written chronicle novels: Mary Peters, about Mary, 
her father, her husband, her son; Silas Crockett, about Silas and his 
forebears. The life and character of the ports and the lives and 
characters of the men who built them up only to see them swept 
away by an industrial tide; the replacement of clipper ships by pas- 
senger steamers and speedboats, of shipyards by truck gardens and 
filling stations; the buying-up of the men of power by comfort-seek- 
ers—these are the warp of her stories. And the outcomes are the 
outcomes of industrial evolution, not the denouements of well-made 
plots. Tales drawn from such material may make good novels if, as 
in Miss Chase’s adroit hands, the characters are truly drawn and 
faithfully followed through surrounding circumstances. 

Just how clumsy such novels could become in the days when plots 
had to dominate and conventional plot elements were conscientious- 
ly lugged in is demonstrated in Mrs. Stowe’s The Pearl of Orr’s 
Island. The Pearl, a nameless orphan cast up on the Maine coast, is 
destined from the first storm to be the heroine of formal romance. 
Her hero is a native son who becomes a successful sea captain in 
early manhood. The obstacle between them is a mildly predatory 
hussy who ensnares the hero, loses him, and eventually delivers him 
to the exemplary and self-effacing Pearl, whose identity is ultimately 
connected with an early love of the village parson. The human ele- 
ment is drawn from Maine in the 1860’s; the plot elements are all to 
be found in medieval romance; the product is what might be ex- 
pected. Miss Chase might have written in that mode herself if, so 
to speak, she had been her own grandmother. But, writing in the 
twentieth century, she demonstrates her own gifts while illustrating 
the gains of the last two generations in technique. The reasons for 
Miss Chase’s greater effectiveness are twofold. One is that modern 
dialogue, characterization, description, depend more on development 
from within, tell their own story, refrain from the eager exposition 
made needless by greater narrative adroitness. The other is that 
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Miss Chase is not an adopted daughter of Maine, like Mrs. Stowe, 
but is to the manner born. The result is that she presents characters, 
particularly the Peters and Crockett women, as they act and talk, 
assuming truthfully that they are natural, not gleefully hinting that 
they are queer, quaint, and amusing. It is the difference between the 
expertness of the real raconteur and the maladroitness of the jocose 
story-teller who promises his hearers the funniest story he ever 
heard. This deftness in narrative and characterization is exercised 
to its highest degree in Miss Chase’s beautiful Dawn in Lyonesse, 
which, however, is not a regional tale and so is not germane to this 
discussion. 

Miss Chase in her chronicles has written novels, but she has also 
supplied documents for the student who will one day compile his 
dissertation upon the effects of the industrial revolution on the 
American frontier. John Henry, herculean laborer, literally broke 
his heart competing with the machine—in the railroad version with a 
steam drill, in the river-levee version with a steam crane. Mike 
Fink, king of the keelboatmen, was driven off the water by the 
stern-wheeler. The Maine sailor and boatbuilder, too, have suc- 
cumbed to steam and steel. With such material the novelist can do 
little but record the sacrifice of the victims before the march of 
progress. 

Miss Chase presents the survival of human character in her heirs 
to the heritage of Maine but the immolation of human life, and points 
no moral to adorn her tales. Nevertheless, the moral or inner impli- 
cation is not lost. Man is trying to cope with himself, with his neigh- 
bors and competitors, and with the natural and supernatural forces 
surrounding him. Once the supernatural forces were the powers be- 
hind wind and wave; but there came a time when a man-made de- 
mon could defy wind and wave and, doing so, could sweep out of its 
way wooden ships and shipbuilders, sails and sailors, reducing the 
wind to a casual and minor factor in navigation. This is the state- 
ment for the essayist; but Miss Chase lifts it to narrative terms. 
Steam reduces the shipmaster to the point where he can no longer 
afford to live in the family homestead. Thus we find him in the con- 
cluding passage of Mary Peters, superannuated and decrepit, sending 
his son to inspect and report on the condition of the old home; and 
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the son, reluctantly obedient, finds it fenced, with wide lawns, a 
golf course in the former meadow, the barn a garage, and at the door 
a butler politely regretful that in the absence of his master, the 
purchaser, he may not admit the man who has been born and bred 
there. The residence is intact and immaculate, restored and re- 
equipped; the Peters family, to whom it once was home, are stranded 
outside. 


Dorothy Canfield Fisher, invincible Vermonter, has had a drought 
to record instead of a hurricane; Vermont crumbles but is not 
wrecked. In all her stories Vermont character is asserting itself 
more or less vainly to oppose irresistible forces. The success of the 
resistance is never included in the stories, but it is usually implied at 
the end as the obvious theme of an unwritten sequel. Slow crumbling 
is too vague to submit to chronicle treatment; it needs reinforce- 
ment by plot structure, and Mrs. Fisher has her constant factors for 
this plot: a native Vermonter who has strayed from home and has 
been distracted by wealth and dazzled by European sophistication 
preserves his integrity by taking refuge in the old ways of self-fulfil- 
ment as a hill villager. In Rough Hewn the Boy, after showing prom- 
ise as a New York business bandit, takes a year off to find himself in 
travel, and finding the Girl astray in Europe, the daughter of 
American expatriates, returns with her to take up life at the old 
family sawmill. In The Brimming Cup the Vermont story has a prece- 
dent European background. In The Bent Twig the Girl of the right 
stock rejects a rich young tomcat and is bewildered by a wealthy aunt 
who almost estranges her from the family and by an art broker who 
almost alienates her from the elect Native Son. He, in turn, has in- 
herited Colorado mines, which he gives back to the workers, and the 
lovers retire to his home acres and a reforestation project. 

Better than these, most effective of Mrs. Fisher’s output, is Bon- 


fire. The formula persists, but it is overwhelmed by the human ele- 


ments in the tale. The central factor this time is not an individual 
but the composite personality of the village. This is taciturn toward 
strangers, loquacious when left to itself, capable of the most extreme 
group reactions under excitement and of every sort of personal ec- 
centricity in times of peace. Mrs. Fisher describes its behavior when 
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the village doctor scandalizes it by marrying a girl of dubious char- 
acter from “the Shelf,” an upland hillside slum: 

The first reaction of Clifford people to Doctor Anson’s marriage and all that 
went with it was a reflex group response such as follows an earthquake or a 
flood—something that happens to all as much as to one. No matter what their 
individual temperaments, they all cried out the same things when they talked, 
held their tongues by instinct on the same occasions. For, of course, even the 
children knew enough to shut their mouths during the few days when detectives, 
newspaper reporters and other prying outsiders were around, vainly looking for 
COWS. 2... No other silence about Doctor Craft’s marriage was kept in Clifford 
than the little oasis of it about his sister... . . It was felt that self-control need 
go no further. In fact talk and plenty of it was called for. To exclaim and 
condemn was right and proper..... As it was, the fire of disapproval... . 
presently began to burn itself out. The stronger souls .... emerging a little 
from collective mob feeling, began out of sheer boredom... . occasionally to 
turn the conversation to something else... .. People went back to their own 
naturally different ways of looking at life.? 


These different ways are the theme of the book’s opening pages, 
in which thumbnail sketches of the dramatis personae are given: 
Sherwin Dewey, nature-lover and homely philosopher, and Sherwin 
Dewey’s dog; Mr. Lawrence Stewart, keeper of a museum, his own 
perfect ancestral home, and Lawrence Stewart’s cat; Father Kirby, 
the ascetic rector; the elderly Kemp sisters, inseparable in their 
difference; the Deans, the Merrills, the Nyes; the elect, who lived on 
The Street; the lower middle class, though never so described, who 
lived at Clifford’s Four Corners; the folks beyond the pale on 
Searles Shelf. All these were to react to Doctor Craft, gifted and 
restless young physician, and to Miss Anna, his sister, who had just 
returned from a year in Paris to her visiting nurse’s round in the 
township. And all were to be affected by the subtly seductive pres- 
ence of Lixlee Burdick, the Searles Shelf girl, who could take on the 
ways of politer society, who was too lovely of skin and hair and 
contour, and who was the perennial type of amoral carnality which 
found its perfect hunting ground in a tidy New England village. In 
the end she changed life for almost everyone she passed. She turned 
the heads of all the men, she estranged the women, and by the 
forces she set in motion she united the doctor’s sister and the rector 


2 Bonfire (1933), pp. 62 and 7o. 
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in holy wedlock, captured old Mr. Stewart in the bonds of unholy 
matrimony, drove Isabel Foote into effective professional life, 
handed a rich and eligible husband to Olivia Merrill, even by in- 
direction founded a co-operative home for the poor upland children 
who were impossibly far from school. 

In all this there is none of the play of economic forces that are so 
devastating to Maine and its people. The only machine in the novel 
is the locomotive which annually brings and takes away the alien 
city dwellers, who do not care to know and are not permitted to see 
the inner life of the village. The story goes back of the machine to 
the vulnerable nature of man. Lixlee is the serpent in the Garden of 
Eden, and she is Eve after her talk with the serpent. She is original 
sin in a Calvinistic hamlet, playing upon the natural depravity of the 
townsfolk. Life is unfertilized there, or unfortified, by the contact of 
the seamen with the outer world. A few who have fared forth save 
their souls, but the many are nearer to the native instinct of Sherwin 
Dewey’s dog, which belongs in the wilds, and of Lawrence Stewart’s 
cat, which has disreputable relations with a rover from the woods. 
It is a real distinction between Mrs. Fisher’s characters and Miss 
Chase’s; and it is a distinction which accounts for disintegration 
rather than noble defeat. 

Bonfire seems the truest of the Vermont stories because it is not 
complicated by Mrs. Fisher’s loyalty to Vermont. For once she does 
not conclude with the implication that the leading characters are 
finally on the verge of living happily ever after. This tale ends with 
Anna Craft’s observation that life teaches one a good deal and with 
her confession, when queried, that she can’t quite make up her mind 
what the lesson is. 

In Seasoned Timber, however, Mrs. Fisher has been carried along 
by the tide of events. The change is from absorption in Vermont 
character as a product of the past to vindication of Vermont char- 
acter as a bulwark against the present. And it is also, explicitly, a 
change from instinctive allusion to Henry James, recurrent in the 
earlier works, to inevitable allusion to Sinclair Lewis. For in this 
latest novel Mrs. Fisher declares with a sober face what Lewis has 
declared with his tongue in his cheek—that fascist materialism, 
leading to Yahoo, Black Legion savagery, “can’t happen here’’ in 
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Vermont. She acknowledges at last that Vermont, like Maine, is 
losing its basic resources. Sheep have gone; granite and marble are 
giving way to synthetic materials; woodenware, to metal; woolen, to 
the pressure of southern wage scales. Vermont has one final defense, 
its native backbone. Henry James cannot help her in this crisis; 
but she is so conscious of her new ally that in the midst of a carica- 
ture of George Clarence Wheaton, a magnified Babbitt, she inter- 
polates, “Really Sinclair Lewis is a phonograph record! When you 
read him you think he’s laying it on too thick. Not at all. He doesn’t 
exaggerate a hair.” Mrs. Fisher, too, lays it on thick in the anti- 
fascist propaganda which dominates the latter part of the novel, but 
in the long approach to this she continues in the more nearly 
Jamesian fashion of her more nearly Americo-European novels. 
The resultant product is a hybrid, but an interesting one, with its 
appeals to popular response from various types of reader: the people 
who love Vermont, the people who love any kind of localism, the 
people who love nature, the people who love a love story, the people 
who love noble sentiments, the people who hate bigotry of any sort 
and anti-Semitism in particular. It is effective argument, though as 
art it suffers by comparison with Bonfire. 

Obviously such old-fashioned retrospective material as all this 
does not call for, and should not adopt, modern or modernistic 
treatment. It would be fantastic and silly to fit out Jane Austen 
from Katherine Mansfield’s wardrobe. Miss Chase properly resorts 
in her chronicles to direct, extended narrative which explains more 
than it dramatizes and develops specific episodes more for the draw- 
ing of character than for the heightening of plot. There are few mo- 
ments of tension. The tales move on as the years move on. Thus the 
old, old stories were told in the old, old days. Mrs. Fisher, more 
dependent on plot, dramatizes more freely and often employs vivid 
events and emotional scenes. But when she resorts to these ex- 
pedients, she uses them in established ways, except as she shows the 
steadily improving narrative technique of making the dramatic pas- 
sages self-sufficient and self-explanatory. She gains her effects in old 
ways brought down to date, not in new ways. 

Both novelists present New England; but neither singly nor to- 
gether do they give the whole picture, for as I suggested at the 
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outset they deal only with the two states which so neatly registered 
themselves in opposition not only to the rest of the country but to 
the rest of their own provincial region. It would be idle to list all 
the aspects of the region that are not included in the novels of Miss 
Chase and Mrs. Fisher; yet one demands a word—the Puritanism of 
New England and its vestigial remains. By Puritanism I mean a 
dominant and positive theology which has born fruit in the thrift 
that leads to “competence,” in political insurgency, in personal 
integrity; and a dominant and negative ethics which has born fruit 
in self-abnegation and overregimentation of personal conduct. 
There is almost no explicit recognition of this in the novels of these 
two women, though it is implicit in all their works. Unfortunately, 
since the term has been used at all, it has been mainly used in 
derogatory ways. In American fiction Hawthorne was a virulent 
critic of Puritanism; Holmes, lightly satirical; Mrs. Deland, like 
Hawthorne in John Ward, Preacher, and like Holmes in the back- 
grounds of Old Chester. Winston Churchill offered a corrective in 
his portrait of the Reverend John Hodder, of The Inside of the Cup, 
but Santayana and Marquand have recently returned to the at- 
tack as frankly alien cynics. Without question Mrs. Stowe, who did 
not come off successfully with New England descriptive novels 

Mrs. Stowe, daughter of Lyman Beecher, wife of the Reverend 
Professor Stowe—came off best of all with New England theological 
novels. Who has done better than The Minister’s Wooing and Old 
Town Folks? Mrs. Fisher and Miss Chase have not been primarily 
concerned with Puritanism—those who have done so must have a 
separate discussion—but they have woven it into their narratives 
just as the ordinary New Englanders of Maine and Vermont have 
woven it into the fabric of their lives. Their picture of the rural 
New England scene is the better for it, an autumnal picture in 
which the old order of upland Vermont and seaboard Maine have 
little to do but face the gathering winter of their discontent. 


























ENGLISH HONORS 


LUCYLE HOOK’ 


It was to give a small group of intellectual higher-ups the oppor- 
tunities they had hitherto been denied in our sometimes too demo- 
cratic schools that the honors group for Senior English was started 
four years ago. After several years of cautious experimentation, hon- 
ors work now consists of a combinstion of class work and research 
carried on independently by each student under the guidance of a 
director. In general, honors work should be characterized by a 
broadening of the subject, this being made possible by the selection 
of outstanding and interested students to participate in the class 
work without the presence of those pupils who find the accelerated 
pace in subject either overdifficult or of little interest. 

English honors in the Senior year has now been established long 
enough that we may examine it in its gradual evolution from the 
first cautious start with six students in 1936 to its comparatively 
large honors class of thirty-five students at the present time. The 
honors group was formed: 


1. To meet the needs of a special group of gifted students in the same way 
that we are facing the needs of pupils of lower ability 

2. To free gifted students from pedestrian classroom procedure 

3. To give them time to acquire wide reading which will be impossible in their 
first crowded years at college 

4. To teach them an adult attitude toward literature 

5. To teach them to criticize literature constructively and intelligently 

6. To give them a feeling of sureness and completeness in at least one field of 
knowledge 

7. To free them from formal assignment and supervision, but to stress the 
necessity of production at certain stated times— a condition which they will 
find in college 


For the first four years the group was designated at the end of the 
first marking period in the Senior year on the recommendation of 
Senior teachers, on the basis of past records in English, marks re- 
ceived, and interest manifested. Subjects were selected after group 

t Head of the English department in the Scarsdale High School, Scarsdale, N.Y. 
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and individual discussion. Tentative reading lists were made, and 

weekly oral reports were given on work done. Final reports were 

based primarily on what the student had received subjectively from 
the reading. 
The general procedure now follows more nearly the plan below: 

1. A formal application from the individual student at the end of the Junior 
year for admission to the group from which the faculty may learn (a) the 
attitude of the student, (+) his special interests 

2. Competitive placement test at the end of the Junior year for the purpose of 
learning (a) the mental ability of the student, (b) his special aptitudes, and 
(c) his general potentialities as a student of literature 

3. Compilation of the student’s records plus the scores made in the yearly 
standardized tests, such as (a) Co-operative English, (0) Literary Acquaint- 
ance, and (c) reading tests 

4. Consideration by the faculty cabinet of each applicant (a) in his relation to 
school work in general, (b) probable success in honors work 


If his application is accepted and the test is satisfactory, in the 
Senior year he is placed in the honors group which meets as a regular 
class at stated times. All work required of regular English classes is 
done as a group, but in much less time than is usually required; this 
includes a study of the History of English Literature, Hamlet, Mac- 
beth, selections from Milton, Wordsworth, Keats, Shelley, and other 
classics. During most of the year, however, the honors students 
meet once a week as a large group for written work, group discus- 
sion, tests, and instruction in certain basic techniques of study and 
research; and once a week in groups of four or five students to dis- 
cuss their particular subjects and their day-by-day readings or to 
seek direction and receive suggestions and additions to bibliography. 
On the other three days of the week they are assigned to study hall, 
from which they usually go to the library for reading or for reference 
work. 

It is expected that each honors student will have accomplished at 
the end of the Senior year: 

1. Solid preparation in literary and social history in order that he may recog- 
nize the growth of literature from given social and historical background 

2. Complete knowledge of one field of knowledge or allied fields 

3. Knowledge of all the necessary tools of research 


a) Use of all library tools 
b) Note-taking from dictation and lecture 
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c) Card note-taking and filing for extended research 
d) Compilation of bibliographies 
e) Making of correctly documented manuscripts 
4. A paper on his special field of literature more comprehensive than the usual 
source theme in which the newly acquired knowledge of the tools of research 
is given full scope 
. Oral ability to present his subject creditably to a group of examiners and 
listeners at the end of the period of study 


wn 


The subjects undertaken by honors groups have fallen under the 
following headings: (1) diversified reading over a whole type of liter- 
ature, (2) diversified reading over a period, (3) intensive reading of 
one author or group, and (4) original writing. Under the first group 
such diversified subjects as Greek drama and World War literature 
have been studied thoroughly. Prose literature of the Victorian Age 
and English romantic poetry occupied two of the people who wished 
diversified reading over a period. Intensive reading of one author 
included reading Chaucer in the original and a close study of Words- 
worth and his influence on the next century. Shakespeare has been 
examined from every angle—from Coleridge and Hazlitt to Brandes, 
Adams, and Dover Wilson; from the garbled versions of Tate and 
other Restoration dramatists to the Baconian theory. Original writ- 
ing has consisted of one-act plays, short stories, and poetry—no 
novels yet. Other subjects just as absorbing could be mentioned. 
Reading lists which would stagger an ordinary graduate student are 
submitted with no trace of self-consciousness or pedantry. 

At first, freedom from class routine gave some students the mis- 
taken idea that they were privileged people. Some of them never 
realized the difference between freedom and license. It was al- 
together possible that a well-informed pupil might bluff a great deal 
in honors work if he did not have the proper attitude. If this had 
hurt the individual pupil alone, we should not have been concerned; 
but it was instantly reflected in the attitude of other students in the 
English department toward honors work. It was our aim to have 
such stiff requirements for admission to the group, such high stand- 
ards to maintain membership in the group, and such an attitude of 
wholehearted concentration on the part of every individual that 
everyone in school would feel that being chosen for honors was like 
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being tapped for an exclusive club. It was with this criteria in mind 
that we instituted the tests, application for admission, and the care- 
ful examination of the record of each student to the end that those 
people admitted should have no real difficulty in keeping up with the 
pace or any other wish in their minds than to do the best possible 
work. It is our avowed object to extend them to the pleasurable 
uttermost—and that does not mean drudgery. 

It is not our aim to inspire dread in the student who takes up 
honors, but it is our purpose to make the work more difficult in the 
ordinary sense. With their higher ability, the students selected 
should do a higher grade of work. As a matter of fact, some of the 
work accomplished in past years amounts to first- and second-year 
college work in comprehension and excellence. 

The work should not be imposed by teacher in every detail, and it 
should not be regarded as “home work.” In the honors group as in 
no other place in the curriculum there should be implanted the mean- 
ing of integrity in scholarship. The director should feel one of two 
things if an honors student does not produce sound work with no 
extra urgings or prompting from the teacher: that the student was 
wrongly placed in the group or that the teacher has failed to im- 
press on the student the significance of his presence in the group. 

There should be an intellectual companionship between the direc- 
tor and each individual honor student. The teacher should step from 
behind his desk and attempt to open new doors, to point out new 
paths, never as pedagogue, but as companion. Intellectual curiosity 
should be the touchstone. If the student is properly seasoned for 
honors work, the teacher will not need threats to make him do his 
work. Rather, the director will be forced to warn against wasted 
time on this or that delightful tangent, keeping a firm directing hand 
only in the interest of the pursuit after the real subject. 











































HOW I FOLLOWED THE LEADER 
ROWENA BOND" 


When I read the opening sentences of Our American Scene, by 
Lucyle Hook, in the English Journal of January, 1939, I scrawled in 
the margin of the page, “Oh, yeah!” hoping that the co-workers with 
whom I share the magazine would not miss this flagrant exhibition 
of modern streamlined teaching and learning. These are the sen- 
tences which arrested me: 

Over a period of six weeks each person in the class read eight books—six 

basic novels and two supplementary novels, plays or other pertinent literature. 
The six basic texts were each carefully studied and reported on by small groups. 
Of the additional two read by each person, one was reported on orally in such 
manner as to arouse interest in other members; the second was selected pre- 
sumably because interest had thus been aroused or the title had attracted the 
student. In many cases more than eight books were read by a student during 
the reading period and extra credit was awarded. 
As I read further into the article I knew that it was not written by 
some young theorist who was not meeting young people or by one 
who did not know young people. By the time I had finished the 
article I was ready to go back and re-read carefully to see what real 
arguments I could advance against it. I read to see just what were 
the ages of the high-school people with whom she was dealing, and I 
finally sat down at the typewriter and copied out the whole article 
because, as I have said, i share the magazine with others. 

The idea of reading in groups is by no means new. JI, as all other 
teachers of English, have been exposed to the theory that the young 
are best able to choose what they want to read; that they all should 
not be made to conform (page Emerson’s Self-reliance), that is, that 
they all should not be made to read the same basic classic. I am not 
sure that the present rebellion against the all-reading-the-same-thing 
method doesn’t come through suggestion from elders rather than 
from the active thinking of the young people themselves. I am by no 
means sure that all the sets of old classics should be taken from the 

* Teacher of English in the Broadway High School, Seattle, Wash. 
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bookroom shelves and sold for their weight in paper. Also, I had 
read in Experimenting Together: The Librarian and the Teacher of 
English, by Frieda M. Heller and Lou L. LaBrant, about directing 
the child’s reading into some special channel and had previously 
copied some of its lists. I thought that I knew all the theories and 
almost all the difficulties of accomplishment, together with the in- 
adequacies of results. I have been convinced, too, for quite a few 
years that we don’t keep the superior students sufficiently busy, and 
I wanted to see how much they could do well. I had tried, within 
limits, the each-child-reading-upon-his-own-special-interest process 
and found too many who couldn’t develop an interest. I was stub- 
bornly interested in Miss Hook’s method of having each child read 
six basic books and found myself using the term “basic classic.”’ 

Anyway, as the new semester was starting and as I wanted to 
make a bid for popularity, I explained the plan as outlined by Miss 
Hook. I read parts of it to my two second-half Sophomore classes 
and told them to entertain the idea, to bring back suggestions of 
topics that they might like to read, and to think of books that they 
had always wanted to read. That occurred in the half-hour or less of 
recitation which is the usual first one as the new semester gets under 
way. Thirty-seven of the fifty-two who were enrolled in my two 
classes had been with me the previous semester. The next day we 
put on the board a messy list of topics that the different individuals 
wanted to read about: sea stories, modern books, medicine and 
related topics, stories that made the movies, war stories, foreign 
classics, modern plays, western stories, French stories, stories about 
Russia and famous living people, etc.; and I left the list there when I 
proceeded to name the five leaders (just as Miss Hook had done), 
lined them up in the front of the room and let them draw for se- 
quence in their choice of the remainder of their classmates. Soon 
there were five groups, in five parts of a tiny classroom, each arguing, 
giggling, shouting, and wanting me to come and bind together their 
individual wants. 

I am afraid that I used some dictator methods, for I dictated the 
basic book in each group after the group had chosen what it wanted 
to read about; and I was restricted in my choice by what I had found 
in the library, in the bookroom, and in the English classroom libraries. 
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I had found twelve copies of The Virginian in the bookroom and had 
requisitioned them all, had located five or six copies of Oliver Twist 
in the library, had rounded up as many copies of The Hurricane, The 
Sea-W olf, Kim, North to the Orient, The Haunted Bookshop, Journey’s 
End, and Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde from the library and the class- 
room libraries and homes. So, when one group chose to read mys- 
teries, I said, ‘‘All right! Read Oliver Twist for your basic book and 
present me with a supplementary list that I will be able to approve.” 
(How providential that the mystery of Oliver’s parentage does occur 
briefly in the book!) When another group chose to read the Penrod- 
Tom Sawyer sort of thing, I said, ““You be the ‘growing up’ group 
and have for your book, Kim.”’ One group found a satisfying title, 
“Anticipating Science,” and had Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde cascaded 
upon them. One group in each class went “Sailing the Seas,’’ one 
with The Hurricane and the other with The Sea-Wolf. Another 
called its job “Solving Mysteries’ and set themselves at The 
Haunted Bookshop (and soon knew that they had been led by the 
teacher). One group in each class read The Virginian under the 
title “Moving Westward.” One group went “Flying Around,” and 
the final group decided on “Learning about the World War.” 

When the tumult and the shouting had died, I felt that the next 
five weeks were not going to be wasted for, in the afternoon class, the 
individuals had dedicated themselves to The Hurricane, Oliver Twist, 
Kim, Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, and The Virginian; and the morning 
class was to read The Haunted Bookshop, The Sea-Wolf, The Vir- 
ginian, Journey's End, and North to the Orient. I regretted that the 
one class was reading only novels but rejoiced that they were the 
novels of Dickens, Kipling, and Stevenson. I regretted that the 
other class was reading only contemporary writing but rejoiced at 
the play and the scholarly travelogue and the admirable mixture 
that is The Haunted Bookshop. 

I had liked Miss Hook’s idea that everyone in the class should 
read the basic book not only of his group but also the basic books of 
the other four groups in the class and had thrust that idea upon the 
classes. We made the lists of supplementary books within a few 
days. We then proceeded just as Miss Hook had outlined: talking 
on the basic books in groups on a set day; each group parceling out 
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its discussion of its books in its own way; and the five-or six mernbers 
presenting the discussion being subject to questioning after they had 
finished their talks. In the afternoon class a chairman of the whole 
developed who arranged and introduced the speakers during the 
entire talking period. In the other class I found myself lining up the 
speakers as we got into the discussion of the supplementary books. 
As our school year is divided into quarters of five weeks, I was re- 
quiring but the five basic classics and two supplementary books— 
seven books rather than eight as Miss Hook did. I had promised, as 
Miss Hook did, that I would require no outside work other than the 
reading and that, whatever writing should be done, it would be done 
in the classroom and that when there were no scheduled discussions. 
Hence there were three or four books under discussion each day when 
the basic ones were finished. 

We had a merry time. Everyone was happy. The frailty of the 
weak sisters was glossed over by the sturdy dependability of the 
more fortunate ones. But the not-quite-ready ones had given me an 
opportunity to get some stout facts presented about the paragraph, 
and an opportune Scholastic had cinched my lesson when it printed 
an article on “The Paragraph” by Agnes Bass in the same issue as it 
did a splendid excerpt from The Horse and Buggy Doctor. Miss Bass 
had said that if the topic sentences of a well-written article were 
listed one following another, these sentences would be an intelligent 
and readable summary of the article. And never did a remark have a 
more apt illustration—as my happy little outfit found as they num- 
bered and copied the nineteen topic sentences of that excerpt from 
The Horse and Buggy Doctor and found, on setting up a reader 
to see who had them right, that they, with the exception of 
three paragraphs, had all agreed upon the same sentences. And these 
sentences did outline the article. Then I was ready for the enormity 
that I was going to heap upon them. 

During the sixth week when, by silent consent, all had read the 
seven books, I demanded that each write his personal story of the 
five weeks’ work. The results for the most part were pretty awful. 
They told the procedure badly; they gave no personal opinion; they 
decidedly evaded being definite about their own reading; they repre- 
sented that they had read a book, and a sentence or a paragraph 
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later showed naively that they -had not read it at all or had read but a 
part of it. I was not satisfied with their telling it their own way and 
decided that I would direct their telling of the same thing. So they 
were faced by a blackboard on which was written: 


The truth and nothing but the truth is that I have read ........... (write the 
number) books; namely, ............ Seatac Se i aa SEE Wee ee a suai 

Of these I now think the most valuable one to me was ............ because ............. 

See (write out the number) books that were discussed. They 
a 

A common idea, occurring in two or more of the books, ..... ee 
Gee ccacouccans 


I said that I wanted four paragraphs with these four sentences as 
the topic sentences. One child entitled hers “A Little Classic about 
Some Classics,’ and that title has stuck whenever that lesson or 
theme has come up for any general discussion. 

I learned through these themes that one student had read eleven 
books, two had read ten, one had read nine, one had read eight, 
seven had read seven, and seven had read five, etc., and I could get 
no report from seven. 

I think that I got the truth. I had stimulated a continued reading 
because I had required that each person should give me a list of 
questions or true-false statements about his basic classic. Then, too, 
there had been enough interest created by the discussions to carry 
the books, if the fire engine didn’t dash down the street or if the 
a cappella choir didn’t sing in the halls. Also I had required that 
each person try to make three topic sentences which he thought he 
could use if he were writing about his book. These sentences and 
questions I compiled and made stencils, one for each book. 

Then we had a week of writing, testing, and reading. A student 
took any test that he wanted to and on the same test sheet were 
listed several topic sentences which he tore off and carried away 
with him, or which he used immediately. He was to write three com- 
prehensive paragraphs on the book, using the topic sentences or 
making any that suggested themselves to him. The requirements 
were that each was to take the four tests on the basic books and 
write twelve paragraphs showing some appreciation of the content 
and excellence of the book. Those wanting to take the test and write 
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paragraphs on their own basic book, thus making five tests and 
fifteen paragraphs, were promised extra credit for so doing. Each 
was required to write his own critical opinion of the second supple- 
mentary book (the first one he had talked about) which he had read. 

This latter procedure was not too strenuous for the teacher. At 
the beginning of the hour there was a scurry for “the test on Jour- 
ney’s End.” “T’ve lost the topic sentences I took yesterday for 
North to the Orient.” “Will you ask if there is anyone in the room 
who has a copy of The Virginian?” “May I go to the library and get 
The Haunted Bookshop? The librarian sent me a notice that she had 
one on reserve for me.” “I want to take the test that the other class 
is using for The Hurricane, my supplementary; and can I write on 
those topic sentences?” “Do you think that these paragraphs are 
long enough?” ‘May I say that Cimarron is a better book to show 
the difference between eastern and western conditions than is The 
Virginian?” Then, as things, papers, and people quieted down into 
some show of work for the hour, the teacher was supposedly reading 
the paragraphs that had been dumped on her desk; but in reality she 
was considering with one student whether Stanhope was a habitual 
drunkard and advising a little writing opposite that true-false state- 
ment to verify the knowledge of the examined; or she was urging that 
all seven of the H. G. Wells books did not have to be read before the 
basics were read; or she was finding out when The Virginian was 
written because, compared with Free Land, it was “lousy’’; or she 
was saying that, even with that bound-up finger, young Walter 
could write a ¢ or an f, and thereby show that he had read a book 
or two. 

In each class there were students who volunteered to correct the 
tests; and one student did all The Virginian tests, another all The 
Hurricane tests, etc. Of course, the tests and the paragraphs weie 
revealing. 

I found that I had to read two of the books: The Haunted Book- 
shop and The Sea-Wolf. Some retaliatory tactics by a union leader or 
was it sheer laziness of the group? But I didn’t get sentences or ques- 
tions on The Haunted Bookshop, so I set myself to the task and had one 
glorious evening over the book. I am convinced that it should clutter 
classroom shelves. The Sea-Wolf I had never read and had questioned 
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the excellence of it when I assigned it; but because the requisite 
number of copies were available we used it, for the class decidedly 
didn’t want Stevenson. The almost instant reaction of the girls 
against the book, several of whom came from homes where the 
parents were carefully following their work, made me read the book. 
My conclusion is that it’s a poor book for this adult and a poor book 
with which to introduce the sea, or Jack London, or its very cheap 
philosophy of life. The Admirable Creighton or The Cruise of the 
Cachalot would have been infinitely better. 

What I had expected to accomplish in six weeks has taken eight 
and a half; what I have accomplished is nothing new; what I have 
concluded as a result of these weeks I would have stated in my 
premise: The superior children have read well and more widely than 
they would have if let alone; few will do the work if not urged to do 
so; all gain from sharing in a discussion of the book read; the crucial 
value to the child is the expressing himself (usually on paper) about 
what he has read. 

In one of the classes I quoted Morley’s remark: “I found that 
what I had always heard were good books, really were good books,”’ 
and said that I had observed that most of those who read Oliver 
Twist and Kim were genuinely enthusiastic about them. Immediately 
a boy was on the floor and at the board to take a poll of which book 
each one in the room thought was the best and the second best of the 
basic books. 

I don’t see why I didn’t do more thinking when I was making my 
choices. Typee would make a glorious book. David Harum | have 
always wanted to teach, and I have let a chance to do it slip past. 
Why didn’t I push The Great Meadow? etc. 

Now as I write I am six weeks away from that work, but still I am 
hearing an occasional derelict say that he has finished Kim or 
The Virginian and “May I take the test and write the paragraphs?”’ 

















A HIGH-SCHOOL COURSE IN ORAL ENGLISH 


JESSIE BOUTILLIER’ 


Courses in oral English and an emphasis on oral work in regular 
classes have become almost a commonplace in the modern, up-to- 
date high school. It is natural that this should be so when it is esti- 
mated that go per cent of the English used by our pupils to express 
themselves after they leave school will be oral and only ro per cent 
will be written. 

After various terms of experiment a definite course in oral English 
was established in our high school three years ago for Senior pupils, 
and with slight changes it has continued to function to the joy and 
satisfaction of both teacher and pupils. 

The fact that pupils come to the course eager for its work and 
desiring to be taught has contributed much to the pleasure and 
success of the work. The pupils may elect either written or oral 
English or courses in literature with the recommendation of their 
homeroom teachers or their previous English teachers. Since our 
high school is a commercial and technical high, we get two classes of 
pupils in the oral English classes: secretarial and business pupils 
who realize that success in business will depend quite as much on 
their ability to express themselves correctly and easily as upon their 
skills in the commercial subjects, and technical pupils who begin to 
realize that a large part of their success is going to depend on how 
they meet people. Of course some join the class because they don’t 
like to write. (The improvement of speech seems, however, to carry 
over into the written work to a surprising degree.) Others take it 
because of the enthusiastic recommendations of their friends. 

But more important than who takes it, is what we hope to teach 
them. In its simplest form we hope to teach them to express them- 
selves in the most correct and pleasing way possible, but to accom- 
plish this we find our aims extending out to the development of a 
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personality that is definite and pleasing; and that leads us into many 
fields far removed from the limited meaning of oral English. 

Because we believe that speech cannot be pleasing unless correct, 
our first problems are those of diction and voice, so we begin our 
course with a study of the various sounds of the English language. 
For about three weeks at the beginning and then at recurring intervals 
during the rest of the term we practice these sounds, alone, in combi- 
nations, in words, in sentences, in tongue twisters, and in choral 
speech. Personally, I have found that the use of phonetic symbols has 
made it easier to get definite sounds from the pupils, and the use of a 
little mirror also helps. While the class is thus drilling on sounds, the 
breathing methods are taught, the pitch of the voice is studied, and 
various tests are made to find individual difficulties. Amplifying 
machines are used to emphasize faults in pronunciation and enuncia- 
tion. Machine recordings also show up to individuals their own 
errors. The ability to increase the range of one’s voice in a large 
auditorium is one measure of success in breathing better. 

I should like to be able to say that when diction is mastered we 
go on to the next problem, but we are quickly forced to a realization 
that to master correct diction is a very real problem that will take 
much drill. In forty-five minutes a day we are trying to change 
habits of diction which have been acquired at home and in the street 
and which are still used many more hours each day than the correct 
form. Pupils who have shown marked improvement over very bad 
diction mistakes have often done so because they were taking home 
their school lessons to be practiced by the whole family. 

So with much left to be done in diction we go on to the still more 
difficult task of inflection. Realizing that maturity and experience 
will bring some change to their voices, we aim to present two major 
problems only, leaving the other problems to come naturally. These 
are phrasing and accent. Passages are marked for thought and idea 
phrases and then read to the class by individual members. It does 
not take long for the pupils to realize the difference in their own abil- 
ity to understand a well-phrased passage against one not so well 
phrased when it is read. Exercises to raise and lower voice pitch and 
a study of pauses for accent follow. Later, when we have touched on 
dramatization, various emotional qualities come into the inflection; 
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and anger, pity, fear, authority, etc., come naturally to influence the 
voice quality. Along with the work on inflection, we study how to 
read aloud, and thereafter the reading aloud of interesting anecdotes 
and articles becomes a regular exercise at frequent intervals. 

How to recite in class is the next problem, and for several days we 
study a recitation from the standpoint of the teacher. Pupils are 
asked to imagine that they are in other classes and to recite in re- 
sponse to questions or assignments that their history, mathematics, 
science, or other teachers might give. 

Somewhere along with the reading or the reciting the question of 
posture has come up, and then follows a series of lessons on how to 
stand, to walk (surprising that after walking for years so few do it 
well), to sit down or arise from a seat, to go up and down stairs, and 
to pick up objects gracefully. 

By this time we are beginning to feel like a three-ring circus: 
diction and inflection, posture, and whatever we have to say. From 
here on our third problem becomes the interesting exhibition of how 
well we can do the first two under various circumstances. 

We begin to dramatize the world outside the classroom. We call 
on the business pupils to make sales talks to various kinds of people; 
we act out various situations that might arise in an office, even to 
dictating to the secretary, we get the technical boy to tell the house- 
owner about carpentry problems and electric wiring, we have many 
applicants for jobs and many telephone conversations. And, while 
the performers express themselves in these various situations, the 
teacher and the class, in a spirit of interest and helpfulness but 
without too much criticism, watch the posture and listen to the 
speech of the performers. 

But business somehow palls, and so we turn to social usage. How 
to introduce people correctly: it becomes at first a dull formula until 
someone does it smoothly and correctly, and thereafter the satisfac- 
tion of “knowing how” is stimulant enough. We discuss the eti- 
quette of entertaining: invitations, party plans, greeting guests, 
getting a party started, getting it well ended, saying farewell to the 
hostess, social returns necessary; the etiquette of dining: formally, 
informally, in public (we even practice it by having real parties or 
luncheons) ; the etiquette of “boy meets girl,” and all the other con- 
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ventions of life, the knowledge of which makes us so much more 
comfortable to live with. Should the teacher overlook any of these 
social problems, the class will contribute enough more if given the 
chance to ask questions. We usually have a question box during the 
weeks that this work is being done, and the answers to the questions 
round out the work with a surprising completeness. 

The class has tended to become quite informal during the work on 
etiquette, but a few days’ work on formal speeches brings us back 
to a consciousness of speech and its requirements. Again we need to 
dramatize situations outside of school, for we want speeches of all 
types: those that give information, that introduce other speakers, 
that present a gift, that accept a gift or honor, that welcome guests, 
the toastmaster’s speech, the after-dinner speech, the political 
speech, the dedication speech, and any others that class or teacher 
can think of. 

Early in the term we begin work on choral speech; and one day a 
week is usually devoted to this work, not so much to present a 
finished poem recitation as to give constant drill in diction, inflec- 
tion, voice quality, and to develop self-confidence in the pupils. The 
pupils recognize that this choral period is a drill period and often 
bring in poems that assist in emphasizing certain mistakes made by 
the class members, but that does not make it any less entertaining. 
In fact, many of them have confided that they have come to enjoy 
poetry through these periods. 

Occasionally during the term a period is assigned as a conversa- 
tional period. During this period the group supposes that it is 
gathered in a living-room or around a dinner table. Certain essen- 
tials of a good conversationalist are listed: such things as being able 
to introduce an interesting subject, to contribute information to a 
subject introduced by another, to bring in others who do not talk 
easily, to change a subject when it has become tiresome or when it 
becomes too energetic, to keep still when others talk, and to make 
the contribution of personal ideas without becoming argumentative. 

Young people like to become argumentative, so occasionally we 
vary our conversational period by having an informal discussion 
period. General topics of a controversial nature are chosen by the 
class, and the pupils are allowed to express their views on the sub- 
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ject. A chairman is appointed so that the argument can be con- 
trolled. Pupils may speak when recognized by the chairman. No 
personalities are allowed, all remarks being addressed to the chair. 
Thus restraint is taught, but a restraint that is self-exercised. 
Symposiums and panel discussions are other methods of directing 
the thought and speech to controversial subjects. 

But the term is nearing its close. Various lines of work may finish 
up the course, but there is not time for all. The interests of the class 
are considered, and then one of the following problems is worked out. 

A unit of work on parliamentary procedure is often taken. The 
formalities necessary in forming a club, the provisions of a constitu- 
tion, the usual order of business, ways of making motions, little 
conventions of procedure that are helpful in club meetings, and 
activities controlled by officers and committees are taught. Usually 
classes of their own accord form some kind of a club and put in 
practice the conventions learned. Discussion clubs have proved most 
popular, although one class had a social club meeting once in two 
weeks with definite programs arranged. Since all the programs in- 
volved speech and self-expression, there was no objection from the 
teacher; only she carefully checked any mistakes in diction or pos- 
ture against a future day when they could be corrected without 
spoiling “the spirit of the party.” 

Sometimes debating became the last problem. Formal speeches 
were reviewed, the formal divisions and conventions of debating 
were taught, something of the psychology of argumentation and 
how to get research facts were discussed, and finally debates were 
held. Since we were more interested in the presentation than the 
result, we worked out a judgment chart by which each pupil marked 
each debater not only on the statement of his arguments, his proofs, 
and his rebuttal arguments but also on his manners, his posture, 
and his speech. 

A third finish to the course might be dramatics. This work was 
introduced by several days of pantomime. Assignments of situa- 
tions from life were given, and the pupils acted them out in silence. 
Then impromptu speeches were added to the acting. This gave a 
good chance to review previous work on office manners, introduc- 
tions, and social decorum. Then came the reading of plays with 
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dramatic tone and finally a real play with properties and every- 
thing. 

A course that touches many things and ends without making 
great actors, debaters, or parliamentarians; but a course that does 
show how important speech and carriage are in all of life. It does 
make pupils speech conscious, for they are constantly checking on 
themselves, their classmates, radio speakers, and their teachers. The 
course is so close to life outside of school that new approaches to 
the work come to be used, so that the work changes each term; but 
always we hold in mind our three major aims: good diction, good 
posture, and good speech. 





INTERPRETING THE SOCIAL AIMS IN THE 
ENGLISH PROGRAM 


H. H. RYAN’ 


Pa Forrester spoke from the shadows beyond the hearth. Jody had not no- 
ticed him, he sat so quiet. 

“T had me a ’coon when I were a young ’un’,” he said. “Hit were gentle as a 
kitten for two yare. Then one day hit bit a chunk outen my shin.” He spat into 
the fire. “This un’ll grow up to bite. Hit’s ’coon nature.” 

Ma Forrester came into the cabin and went to her pots and pans. Her sons 
trooped in behind her; Buck and Mill-wheel, Gabby and Pack, Arch and Lem. 
Jody looked puzzled at the dried and wizened pair that had bred these moun- 
tainous men. They were all much alike, except Lem and Gabby. Gabby was 
shorter than the rest and not unduly bright. Lem alone was clean-shaven. He 
was as tall as any of them, but thinner, and not so dark, and had the least to 
say. He often sat apart, brooding and sulky, while Buck and Mill-wheel, the 
most boisterous, caroused. 

Penny Baxter came in, lost among them. Pa Forrester continued his dis- 
course on the nature of coons. No one listened but Jody, but the old man relished 
his own words. 

“That ’coon’ll grow up to where he’s big as a dog. He’ll whop ary dog on the 
yard. A ’coon lives for one thing, to whop a dog. He'll lie on his back in the 
water an’ fight a hull pack o’ dogs, He’ll drown ’em, one by one. And bite? A 
coon’ll bite one more time after he’s dead.” 


* Dr. Ryan is head of the department of education in the State Teachers College at 
Montclair, N.J., and former president of the St. Louis Council of Teachers of English. 
This paper was delivered before the National Council of Teachers of English in New 
York on June 28, 1938. 
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Jody was torn between the desire to follow him, and his interest in the talk of 
the other Forresters. He was surprised to see that his father still carried the 
worthless feice tenderly in his arms. Penny crossed the room. 

“Howdy, Mr. Forrester. Proud to see you. How’s your health?” 

“Howdy, sir. I’m right smart tolable, seein’s how I be near about done for. 
Truth to tell, I’d ought to be dead this minute and gone to glory, but I keep put- 
tin’ it off. Seems like I’m better acquainted here.” 

Ma Forrester said, ‘Set down, Mr. Baxter.” 

Penny drew a rocker and sat down. 


She ladled food into pans big enough to wash in. The long trenchered table 
was covered with steam. There were dried cow-peas boiled with white bacon, 
a haunch of roast venison, a platter of fried squirrel, a swamp cabbage, big 
hominy, biscuits, cornbread, syrup, and coffee. A raisin pudding waited at the 
side of the hearth. 

“Tf I’d of knowed you was coming’,” she said, “I’d of cooked somethin’ 
fitten. Well, draw up.” 

Jody looked at his father to see whether he too was excited by the savory 
plenty. Penny’s face was somehow grave. 

“All this here is fine enough for the governor,” he said. 

Ma Forrester said uncomfortably, “I reckon you folks give thanks to your 
table. Pa, hit won’t hurt you none to ask a blessin’, so long as we got comp’ny.”’ 

The old man looked about unhappily and folded his hands. 

“Oh Lord, once more Thou hast done seen fit to bless our sinnin’ souls and 
bellies with good rations. Amen.” 

The Forresters cleared their throats and fell to. Jody sat opposite his father, 
and between Ma Forrester and Fodderwing. He found his plate piled high. 
Suck and Mill-wheel slipped choice morsels to Fodderwing. He passed them 
on under the table to Jody. The Forresters ate with concentration, silent for 
once. The food melted away before them. An argument arose between Lem and 
Gabby. Their father pounded on the tanle with his withered fist. They pro- 
tested a moment at the intervention, then subsided. Pa Forrester leaned close 
to Penny and murmured in a low voice. 

“My boys is rough, I know. They don’t do what they ought. They drink a 
heap and they fight and ary woman wants to git away from ’em has got to run 
like a doe. But I’ll say this for ’em—they ain’t nary one of ’em has ever cussed 
his mammy or his pappy at the table.” 


Perhaps at the outset you thought I was giving you something 
from Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs; but now I hope you have 
recognized it as coming from Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings’ The Year- 
ling.2 It will be safe to say that as you read that book you found 


2 The passage is quoted with the permission of the publishers, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 
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yourself casting in your fortunes with the Baxter family: helping 
them hunt down the mighty and predatory bear, Old Slewfoot; aid- 
ing their struggles to wrest a living from their poor land with their 
poor farming equipment and their firearms; giving them comfort 
during the big storm and their subsequent campaign to reclaim their 
home and their sources of livelihood. When you had finished, you 
felt that you could understand and sympathize with those people— 
people of a type still to be found in this country in some of our moun- 
tain regions. Those people would not think just as you do on certain 
political questions, for example; but you felt that you could under- 
stand why they felt as they did, could give them credit for honest 
conviction, and could bring yourself to compromise with them. 

Now that was not the first time that you had read something 
about Florida. When you were in the fifth grade, certain material 
was put before you daily by a hard-working teacher, for the purpose 
of socializing you. It probably ran something like this: 

One of the most important acts of Monroe’s first term was the purchase of 
Florida from Spain. On taking office, he found trouble along the southern border 
of the United States. At that time, both East and West Florida were under 
Spanish rule. Spanish settlements were small and widely scattered. The two 
territories were the home of Indians, pirates, and robbers and slaves who had 
fled from the United States. Vexed at the constant troubles on the border, 
Monroe sent General Andrew Jackson with a small force and put a stop to it in 
January, 1818. Jackson thought this was a hint to seize the Floridas, and pro- 
ceeded to take immediate possession of them. His somewhat high-handed ac- 
tion almost brought about war between the United States and Spain. It was 
only by skillful management that the Spanish king was mollified and induced 
to sell the Floridas to the United States. A treaty providing for the sale was 
signed at Washington on February 22, 1819. 

Somehow it is difficult to realize the relation between these two 
quotations. One is a page from life; the other a short shelf of canned 
ideas, easily available if fresh food runs low or if there is unexpected 
company. Yet the two have to do with life in the same territory. 

When you got into the Senior class in high school, you studied 
American history, another step in the socializing process. Here is 
what you read: 

Sherman’s strong imagination suggested to him that the next step was to 
cut the Confederacy in two by marching eastward from Atlanta to Savannah 
through the heart of the country, and Grant, with much hesitation, gave his 
consent. After destroying the workshops and defenses of Atlanta, Sherman 
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marched eastward (November 15, 1864) with 62,000 men. There was no army 
in front of him and no militia that could oppose him. The Confederate authori- 
ties had begged the southern people to plant corn instead of cotton, and 
therefore he found plenty of food. The army lived on the country, and as 
Sherman passed through he left it devastated, so far as he could. 

The army was followed by ‘Sherman’s Bummers,” several thousand strag- 
glers who paid very little attention to the orders against looting private houses; 
and thousands of contrabands joined in the procession on foot or in wagons. The 
railroads were destroyed for miles; even the rails were heated and twisted up. 
Sherman reached Savannah (December 10, 1864), and eleven days later the 
city surrendered; Lincoln wrote to Sherman, “The honor is all yours.” 


Here is another quotation, which seems to refer to the same episode: 


He could not tell them what the Confederate army saw when it marched back 
into Atlanta, the acres and acres of chimneys standing blackly above ashes, 
piles of half-burned rubbish and tumbled heaps of brick clogging the streets, 
old trees dying from fire, their charred limbs tumbling to the ground in the cold 
wind. He remembered how the sight had turned him sick, remembered the 
bitter curses of the Confederates when they saw the remains of the town. He 
hoped the ladies would never hear of the horrors of the looted cemetery, for 
they’d never get over that. Charlie Hamilton and Melanie’s mother and father 
were buried there. The sight of that cemetery still gave Frank nightmares. 
Hoping to find jewelry buried with the dead, the Yankee soldiers had broken 
open vaults, dug up graves. They had robbed the bodies, stripped from the 
coffins gold and silver name plates, silver trimmings, and silver handles. The 
skeletons and corpses, flung helter-skelter among their splintered caskets, lay 
exposed and so pitiful. 


“But how silly of them to come back, if there aren’t any houses! Where do 
they live?” 

““Miss Scarlett, they’re living in tents and shacks and log cabins, and doubling 
up six and seven families in the few houses still standing. And they’re trying to 
rebuild. Now, Miss Scarlett, don’t say they are silly. You know Atlanta folks 
as well as I do. They are plumb set on that town, most as bad as Charlestonians 
are about Charleston, and it’ll take more than Yankees and a burning to keep 
them away. Atlanta folks are—beggin’ your pardon, Miss Melly—as stubborn as 
mules about Atlanta. I don’t know why, for I always thought that town a 
mighty pushy, impudent sort of a place. But then, I’m a countryman born and 
I don’t like any town. And let me tell you, the ones who are getting back first 
are the smart ones. The ones who come back last won’t find a stick or a stone 
or brick of their houses, because everybody’s out salvaging things all over town 
to rebuild their houses. Just day before yesterday, I saw Mrs. Merriweather 
and Miss Maybelle and their old darky woman out collecting brick in a wheel- 
barrow. And Mrs. Meade told me she was thinking about building a log cabin 
when the doctor comes back to help her. She said she lived in a log cabin when 
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she first came to Atlanta, when it was Marthasville, and it wouldn’t bother her 
none to do it again. ’Course, she was only joking, but that shows you how they 
feel about it.” 

“T think they’ve got a lot of spirit,’ said Melanie proudly. “Don’t you, 
Scarlett?” 

Scarlett nodded, a grim pleasure and pride in her adopted town filling her. 
As Frank said, it was a pushy, impudent place and that was why she liked it. It 
wasn’t hidebound and stick-in-the-mudish like the older towns and it had a 
brash exuberance that matched her own. “I’m like Atlanta,” she thought. “It 
takes more than Yankees or a burning to keep me down.”’3 


The most critical problem that the world now has to face is that 
of human relations. No other problem frightens us today. All the 
other desperate problems of history have been solved. We know that 
we can provide a never failing supply of food, enough for the whole 
world. We know that we can provide comfortable shelter and com- 
fortable clothing for all. We know that we can communicate in- 
stantly with any point on the globe where men live. We know that 
we can conquer disease, and protect ourselves against animal ene- 
mies of all sizes. We are at ease about all the former major worries, 
except one. There is still one question that we do not know how to 
answer: ‘Can we learn how to live together to enjoy all these 
things?” 

In both international and civil affairs, the world seems to be 
definitely committed to a policy of dog-eat-dog. Homo sapiens seems 
unable to be happy unless he knows someone who is less happy. 
Having attained a certain level of good fortune, one sets out to 
validate his eminence by pulling all the others off their perches. 
This is the theory of relativity with a vengeance. 

In the last analysis, social issues can be settled only by compro- 
mise. Now and then one contestant is forced into complete submis- 
sion; but there is in that no promise of continued submission. Un- 
less completely exterminated, a people always comes back to claim 
lost rights. No clash of interests, personal, regional, or international, 
can be regarded as solved until a condition of reasonably stable 
equilibrium has been established. 

The compromise essential to such a condition of social equilibrium 
cannot be reached by means of syllogistic reasoning. In such matters 


3 The preceding passages, from Margaret Mitchell’s Gone with the Wind, are quoted 
with the permission of the publishers, the Macmillan Co. 
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people act not as they think but as they feel. The considerations 
which monopolize the stage are not the things that are true, but the 
things that are desired. Anyone who attempts to reconcile conflict- 
ing points of view without a strong emphasis upon the affective side 
of the matter is doomed to an embarrassing failure. 

In short, the problem amounts to this: in these critical and bitter 
struggles which now threaten the whole future of civilization, one 
unqualified prerequisite to peace and co-operation is that each con- 
testant shall not only know that his opponent feels thus and so, 
but shall in some measure experience those feelings. 

Now human beings are fortunately endowed with the ability to 
experience the feelings of a situation without experiencing the situa- 
tion. For example, highly sensitive and sympathetic persons may 
get even a greater nervous shock from seeing an automobile accident 
than by being involved in such an accident. 

Literature, as one of the fine arts, as an example of expression, is 
a powerful means to this vicarious experience. The two pairs of 
quotations with which this paper began were intended to illustrate 
the difference between the cold, dispassionate phrases of the pro- 
fessional historian and the vivid drama which the story becomes 
under the spectrum of literary treatment. It may be that the future 
of civilization rests with the artist. It may be that only artistic 
modes of expression can bring about the mutual understanding 
which is essential to social integration and co-operation. None of us, 
I am sure, would sanction the use of art to bring about action con- 
trary to reason; but we may well look to art to make clear what 
mere reason cannot comprehend. 

The theme of this paper, then, is an appeal to those who are en- 
gaged in the teaching of English to accept and carry out the social 
point of view, to subordinate all other aims to the social aim, and 
to evaluate in terms of social criteria all that is done in the English 
program. 

Such an orientation will represent a decided change in point of 
view. It is fair to say that a great deal of the time and energy of 
English teachers has gone into familiarizing young America with 
standard literary selections whose intrinsic literary qualities entitle 
them to worshipful admiration. The conception of culture to which 
many have subscribed in the past pictures the educated man as one 
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equipped to go off into the corner with a book and to be supremely 
happy in his disregard of other living persons. 

Let us in the future take our cue from the various recent formula- 
tions of educational philosophy. In all those formulations the social 
point of view is emphasized as never before. The Committee on 
Orientation of the Department of Secondary School Principals, for 
example, asks in “Issue III’: “Shall secondary education be con- 
cerned only with the welfare and progress of the individual, or with 
these only as they promise to contribute to the welfare and progress 
of society?” Again, in “Issue VIII,” “Shall secondary education 
present merely organized knowledge, or shall it also assume responsi- 
bility for attitudes and ideals?”’ The committee, in considering these 
issues, comes out flatly on the side of the social point of view. 

Let us take warning that, if we do decide to take this responsibil- 
ity, we will be choosing to teach “the hard way.”’ We shall be called 
upon to exhibit the kind of devotion to duty and response to chal- 
lenge that has characterized the medical profession, for example, in 
certain other human crises. But let me reiterate the theme of this 
paper: it may be that when the story is written of the current race 
between education and disaster, the artist will be set down as the 
team member who won the race for his fellows. It may be that 
artistic expression can bring about that which argument seemingly 
cannot—a genuine, vivid sharing of experience and a consequent 
mutual understanding. 


THE “EXTENSIVE” METHOD IN JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL LITERATURE 


HELEN L. CHAMBERS' 


The teaching of literature has undergone many changes since the 
time when it was taught on Monday and Wednesday and inter- 
rupted on Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday so that the teacher could 
be sure that she did not overlook those other two important divisions 
of the English program—grammar and composition. Those of us 
who went through that regime can probably remember inspirational 


* Miss Chambers is supervisor of English in the Baltimore junior high schools. 
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teachers whose influence has lasted to this day despite the fetters of 
the traditional method of teaching. How much more fortunate are 
those of us who teach English today! We are not held down by any 
such rigid program. We are not expected to outline definite, specific, 
inflexible seventh-, eighth-, and ninth-grade reading programs to be 
digested by all our pupils regardless of the wide variation in interest, 
experience, environment, reading ability, and intelligence. We are 
not forced to judge the success or failure of our teaching by tests 
planned to ascertain how many pupils remembered at least until the 
day of the test certain facts about each piece of literature to which 
they were exposed. 

How much greater, however, is the challenge to those of us who 
teach literature today! It is true that we have fewer restrictions and 
more privileges, but we have also many more reponsibilities. Each 
class, nay, each pupil in each class, presents his own particular chal- 
lenge which in turn becomes our responsibility. Each pupil says, 
“‘Accept me as I am and make of me what I am capable of becom- 
ing.’’ The teacher of literature, then, is called upon to do much more 
than familiarize herself with her course of study and with the three 
or four books to be “taught” each semester or each year as the case 
may be. 

Her first duty is to find out as much as possible about the pupils 
assigned to her. When she has definite information regarding their 
reading interests and ability, their reading experiences, and their 
intelligence quotients, she is ready to begin to make her plans for 
these pupils. (Records giving this information are available to all 
teachers of English in the junior high schools in Baltimore.) Last 
year’s plans may help somewhat, but in all probability the necessary 
adjustments would be so great that they would be of very little 
value. The course of study would help but not restrict, if it is a mod- 
ern one constructed in keeping with the trends influencing the intel- 
ligent teacher of literature. Where she obtains assistance in making 
her plans is significant but not the chief concern of the writer at the 
moment. How she makes her plans is the present question. 

There is no denying the fact that the planning of the type of litera- 
ture unit that can be developed extensively is a complex undertak- 
ing. In order, however, to simplify it as much as possible, I shall 
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merely list and discuss briefly the steps in the general procedure to be 
followed by a teacher after she has obtained the information men- 
tioned above about her pupils. 


1. Select a unit theme of interest to the boys and girls. 
2. Set up the aims or objectives to be achieved during the develop- 
ment of the unit. 

One of the most important objectives of every literature unit is 
to provide worth-while reading experiences for pupils which they 
are capable of enjoying, in order not only to develop the reading 
habit but also to improve the reading tastes of boys and girls. 
Regardless of what other objectives may be listed, this one should 
always be considered in a teacher’s plans. 

3. Assemble all usable material related to the theme of the unit. 

In doing this the teacher must remember to consult the files of 
the English department in her school, the school library, and the 
public libraries. Even if it is not possible to obtain all the material 
discovered for classroom use, information concerning this material 
is helpful during the development of a unit. It is well to remem- 
ber, also, that concrete materials and visual aids are most bene- 
ficial in maintaining interest and in clarifying ideas. This is par- 
ticularly true with slow groups. 

4. Plan the activities to be included in the development of the unit. 

Naturally, this is the biggest job that the teacher has. First of 
all there are so many different types of activities to be considered. 
A differentiation must be made even in the reading activities that 
are outlined because of the variation in interest and ability. A 
minimum amount of reading in each unit should be required of all 
pupils, but the minimum required of the low-ability groups should 
be quite different from that required of those who are capable 
readers. All pupils should be encouraged to do voluntary reading 
beyond the minimum requirements, but here again the teacher 
must do some expert planning in order to be able to provide or 
suggest books, stories, or poems that will suit individual tastes 

and abilities. 
Her next big responsibility has to do with classroom activities 
during the development of an extensive literature unit. “What 
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can be done to unify the work when boys and girls are all reading 

different books?” is the query that I hear so often. It always 

seems to me that the query should be, “How can I find enough 
periods to do all the things that can be done to unify the work and 
to permit the pupils to share their reading experiences?” These 

; are a few of the many possibilities: 

a) Work periods during which boys and girls read in class or start 

any charts, records, maps, etc., in which they may be inter- 
ested are valuable periods. Such periods offer the teacher op- 
portunities for individual conferences that are essential when 
individual interests are being considered. 
Another type of work period that should be mentioned is the 
one that is needed if the class is at any time divided into groups 
or committees. Often the teacher must work with these small 
groups in order to guide and help them with their projects. 

b) Informal discussion periods are essential and should appear to 
be spontaneous, even though the teacher plans for them care- 
fully ahead of time. The themes for informal! discussions are 
innumerable: 

(1) Points of contrast or similarity between heroes and hero- 
ines of various books read 

(2) Variety of ways in which writers permit us to discover 
salient points about the characters whom they introduce 

(3) The various types of humor introduced by different 








writers 
(4) Exciting or unusual incidents occurring in stories read 
(5) Satisfactory or unsatisfactory endings of stories read, etc. 
These informal discussions may require a full period or just 
part of a period, after which the pupils continue their own 
reading or their individual work. 

c) Conference periods differ from the informal discussions in that 
many of the participants are given an opportunity ahead of 
time to prepare their contributions. The number of these pe- 
riods to be included in each unit should depend upon the num- 
ber of unifying themes the teacher decides to recognize in the 
development of the work. 

d) Practically every literature unit offers opportunities for dra- 
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matization. Periods devoted to such activities not only pro- 
vide opportunities for pupils to share their reading experiences 
but also motivate further reading. 

e) Opportunities should also be provided during every literature 
unit for creative work. Sometimes the creative activities that 
are planned should be very simple because of the limited abili- 
ties of the pupils. At other times, however, the teacher can 
plan for and expect creative work on a rather high level be- 
cause of the type of pupil assigned to her. Naturally, then, the 
number of periods devoted to this work would vary greatly. 


. Plan the introductory period or periods. 


This period, or these periods, as the case may be, may decide 
the success or failure of the entire unit. These two things must be 
accomplished: 

a) Interest in the unit must be aroused. 

The teacher, however, must remember that the interest will 
have to be maintained throughout the work after it has been 
aroused. 

b) An overview of the work to be covered must be given. 

Ideally, at this time, the pupils plan the unit. It takes an 
expert teacher, however, to guide pupils in the making of a 
plan that she herself has already conceived. 


. Plan the concluding or culminating period. 


This period shows the ingenuity and resourcefulness of the 
teacher perhaps more than any other single period. It is the cli- 
max of the unit. It should leave the pupils, and the teacher, with 
the satisfaction of a job well done. It may be a socialized recita- 
tion, a mock radio broadcast, a dramatization, an exhibit, an as- 
sembly program, etc. Often many periods are spent in preparing 
for this final activity. No matter what is prepared, however, the 
period should bring the unit to a close and should in some way tie 
up the activities that have been carried on. 


My opportunities to observe this method of teaching literature in 


the classrooms of the junior high schools in Baltimore have em- 
phasized for me its value to our boys and girls and, at the same time, 
its tremendous challenge to literature teachers. 



































































IMPROVING READING IN THE NINTH GRADE 


M. ARLENE COLLYER’ 


The pale October sunlight filtered through the warm autumn haze 
that lay over the green campus outside my classroom window. 
Nothing filtered through the haze that lay over my ninth-graders 
inside my classroom. We were reading Anne Morrow Lindbergh’s 
North to the Orient. Although I had selected the book for the simple, 
beautiful style, the delightful humor and the subject’s intrinsic ap- 
peal to youth, many of my students were failing not only in apprecia- 
tion but in simple comprehension of thought. In addition, their slow 
rate of reading appalled me (despite the fact that I had taken a 
course in the teaching of remedial reading during a recent summer 
session). One boy read the book in two days and two evenings; the 
girl next to him took an entire fifty-minute period to read one short 
chapter. He discussed the book enthusiastically; she remembered 
isolated, minor details. The haze became a “brown” fog. 

As the class jostled one another out into the crowded corridor, I 
made up my mind. It wasn’t a case of “‘wouldn’t’’; the students 
“couldn’t.”” Before another week had passed I decided to discover, 
by testing for reading comprehension, how much they could under- 
stand. Since no provision had been made in the school budget for 
such material, I had to take into account, when choosing a test, econ- 
omy. I also had to consider simplicity of administration and scoring, 
since teaching five English classes daily, assisting in physical educa- 
tion, advising the Archery Club, and studying for a Master’s degree 
leave little time for intricate computations. I therefore selected the 
Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale. 

On November 7, 1938, I tested 171 ninth-graders with Form 5 
of this scale. Of this group, when the tests were scored, 86 were read- 
ing at a ninth-grade level or above, 87 at an eighth-grade level or be- 


t Teacher of English in the Ossining High School, Ossining, N.Y. This article was 
developed from a report given in Professor Ruth Strang’s advanced course in the teach- 
ing of remedial reading at Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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low, 49 of the latter at a sixth-grade level or below. I then arranged 
the entire group according to reading age. The first 25 testing below 
ninth-grade level were selected for a special remedial reading class 
if their 1.Q. was not below 80. None of them was. One of those se- 
lected did not want to join the class since it would mean giving up a 
tuba lesson! 

The final group consisted, therefore, of 24 ninth-graders with 
I.Q.’s ranging from 80 to 118; 8 in the 80’s, 11 in the go’s, and 5 
above 100 I.Q. Their reading grades ranged from 6.0 to 8.3; 8 on 
sixth-grade, 8 on seventh-grade, and 8 on eighth-grade level. From 
my previous association with them (I had taught Grade VIII Eng- 
lish during the 1937-38 school year) and from unofficial teacher com- 
ments, I knew that most of this class were the borderline group. By 
herculean efforts they managed to pass a subject. Usually they were 
content, however, to take what they could get, with a minimum of 
labor. Their oral work was dull and apathetic. A few were decidedly 
discipline problems. Eleven had foreign backgrounds. From medical 
records I learned that two had heart conditions; two had had severe 
childhood diseases; one had a pronounced hearing difficulty. Thus 
in the matrix of reading difficulty I found imbedded physical, men- 
tal, and emotional obstacles which must be removed or minimized. 

The first time the class met we discussed reading, and I tried to 
explain to them, simply, what we meant when we said that a person 
didn’t know how to read. They volunteered explanations of their 
own and discussed, as far as they were able, their personal problems. 
Some of them confessed a strong dislike for books; others were indif- 
ferent; a few liked to read “‘if the book’s any good.” They professed 
a liking for certain types of books, prominent among them being 
stories about people their own age. When questioned as to the rea- 
sons for their preference, they were unanimous in their answers—be- 
cause they were interested in knowing what people their own age 
could do and had done. I then suggested that they might be inter- 
ested in hearing and reading about one another’s personal experi- 
ences. The assignment for the following day was to come prepared 
to tell us some exciting experience. The stories were to be taken 
down in shorthand and typed. After revision they would be put into 
booklet form for all the class to read. Just before the period ended 
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I told them of something that had happened to a friend of mine two 
winters ago, namely, being marooned on an ice floe on the Hudson. 

The next day we listened to one another’s stories. When they 
were handed out a few days later, typed in naked print, there were 
cries of ‘Did I say this?” ““This is awful!’’ “Gosh! Did I say all those 
‘ands’?” After discussing their errors with me, they re-wrote their 
stories, which were typed. Twenty-four mimeographed booklets will 
soon be made available for reading in class. 

Our next project was writing travel diaries. I explained that each 
student was to select a country he would like to visit and plan an 
imaginary trip. First of all this involved using the atlas and inter- 
preting maps. After practice in this and after each student had a 
vague idea of his route, he read article on his country in the maga- 
zines Travel and the National Geographic. The next step was secur- 
ing travel literature from a travel bureau. In answer to their queries 
about proper business form I casually mentioned that they might use 
penny postal cards for their requests. Quite casually again, I drew 
a card on the board and we filled it in properly. Each one brought a 
penny and I bought enough cards to go around. Several brought 
enough for three or four postal cards as they wished to write to more 
than one agency. As we browsed through books on the particular 
country selected, we learned the whys and hows of skimming. Since 
it is necessary to leave by train for New York, it was essential that 
they look at a timetable. No one knew how to interpret it, but that 
difficulty was cleared up in five minutes. Many were interested in 
the large colored German, Swiss, Dutch, French, and Mexican rail- 
way posters, borrowed from the public library, which adorned the 
bulletin board across the back of the room. Pictures of shipboard ac- 
tivities and a large floor plan of an ocean liner were displayed. On 
the day set, the actual business of writing began. Help from me, on 
matters of grammar and spelling, was quite casual but eagerly sought 
after. After two and a half weeks of reading, talking, reading some 
more, writing, and revising, the diaries, bound in appropriate covers, 
were handed in. Later everyone will have a chance to read twenty- 
four diaries of twenty-four entirely different trips, each one flavored 
with the particular interests and even aspirations of the author. 

By this time I had managed to collect from the school library, the 
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public library, and my personal collection—and had begged, bor- 
rowed, or inveigled from my friends—what I considered suitable 
books for this particular class. I told them a little about each of the 
books, as a “teaser.’”’ Then they drew numbers from a box to see 
who would have first choice from the thirty books sitting on the win- 
dow sills. Twice a week, sometimes three times, the period is spent 
in free reading. In addition each student is asked to read at least half 
an hour at home each evening, if not his reading books, a magazine 
article or another book—as long as he reads. When he finishes a book 
he enters his impression of it on Hatfield and Skinner’s Cumulative 
Reading Record. On Friday we have informal discussions of the 
books we’re reading. I tried the oral comments once; they clamored 
for more. Now it is a weekly feature. The most popular books seem 
to be Shanghai Passage and Secret Cargo by Pease; Tom Sawyer and 
Huckleberry Finn by Twain; Little Women by Alcott; The Little Prin- 
cess by Burnett; Seventeen and Alice Adams by Tarkington; Peck’s 
Bad Bow with the Cowboys and Peck’s Bad Boy and His Pa by Peck; 
Call of the Wild by London; Fighting Caravans by Grey; All Sail Set 
by Sperry; Story of a Bad Boy by Aldrich; and The Halfback by Bar- 
bour. 

Another day I read to the class “The Black Duck Dinner” by 
James Stevens. They enjoyed it thoroughly. After a discussion of 
“tall” stories, I asked them to write their own Baron Munchhausen 
narratives. The results were not only amusing—they were amazing. 
These were the people who had been the dull, the unimaginative. 
Now they were hunting colossal animals in Africa; gigantic mam- 
mals in the Far North; attending astounding football games in mam- 
moth stadiums; and fighting innumerable “dogfights” high above 
the clouds with enemy aces. These stories were typed and put into 
a booklet, with the author’s name signed to his story. Later we will 
have twenty-five collections of “tall” stories for reading. I am saving 
this original work and the travel diaries and experiences for later on 
in the year when, drugged with knowledge or inoculated with spring 
fever, high-school classes trudge along the psychologist’s “plateau.” 
Then this simple material will be a change, a means of relaxing for 
weary but restless brains. 

Through oral-reading tests and questioning on passages read si- 
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lently and through exercises in our Roads to Reading,’ I discovered 
the paucity of the pupils’ vocabularies. I have asked them to keep 
index cards. When a student comes across a new, unknown word, he 
tries to guess at the meaning from its use in the sentence. Then he 
looks it up in the dictionary. On the front of the card he prints the 
word, with pronunciation and accent marked. On the back he writes 
the meaning and uses the word in a sentence of his own. On speci- 
fied days he takes out his pack of cards and places it face up. He 
tries to remember the meaning and use it in a sentence. If he is cor- 
rect, he places the card in one pile; if incorrect, in another pile. His 
goal is a complete pile of correct attempts. Sometimes he has a friend 
test him on the cards. 

In order to stimulate interest in using the dictionary, after a study 
of the diacritical markings and symbols, I distributed games of ‘‘Lex- 
icon.”’ After explaining the rules, I hinted that a dictionary at the 
elbow would be an asset in forming words. We did not have enough 
dictionaries to go around so each group of seven had three. When- 
ever an argument as to spelling arose, several hands reached for the 
dictionaries. While one student was forming his word, others pored 
over the pages. Our principal stopped in one day, stood silently for 
a minute, and said, ‘‘They’re using the dictionaries!” 

I discovered a dire need on the part of every student for practice 
in reading and understanding directions. Each day, therefore, I 
write on the board a few simple directions, relative to the work for 
that day. A typical set is as follows: 

Check book with student librarian. 
If you have finished your book, return it to the shelf. 
Select a new book and check with the student librarian. 


Get Roads to Reading from bookcase. 
. Practice with your vocabulary card until 11: 20. 


nar wre 


The class has developed a business-like attitude of getting things 
done, quickly, quietly, and efficiently. 

One fact which seemed to intrigue the class was that one should 
use different methods for reading different materials. They decided 


2 By Reba Mack, William A. McCall, and John C. Almack. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1938. 
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that they would like to know how to read civics. After a discussion 
of typographical aids—the index, the table of contents, and footnotes 
and marginal notes—we carefully read the title of a chapter, the 
section headings, and the paragraph headings in bold type. Each 
student tried to answer, individually, the questions at the end. Then 
he read the chapter once, trying to keep in mind the outline. If he 
couldn’t answer the questions, he looked them up. After five or six 
trials, the pupils decided that this method was pretty good, princi- 
pally because they knew, at least, vaguely, what was coming next 
when they read the chapter. They have tried skimming this type of 
material also, to answer specific questions. Some of the students 
have become very proficient in this reading skill. 

Our latest attempt at increasing ability to read with understand- 
ing involves a rather high level of concentration. I have tried to ex- 
plain that we retain longer the things which we see. Therefore, if 
we are to read certain types of material, such as poetry, stories, and 
plays, we should try to visualize what we are reading. I explained 
that attention to color, sound, sight, smell, and taste words helped 
to create a picture. I read a part of the short story “The Elephant 
Remembers” by Edison Marshall, a story full of the sounds and 
smells, the whisperings and redolent odors of the jungle. Most of 
them were able to re-create the picture. Now they are trying to get 
word pictures from the stories which they read. A little later I will 
ask them to write for me the most vivid picture they can remember 
from any one of the books they have read. 

Last, but most important, I have been giving individual instruc- 
tion. This is done in conferences during study periods and after 
school. Utilizing Professor Ruth Strang’s ‘‘Examiner’s Reading 
Diagnostic Record for High-School and College Students” and my 
observations in class, I diagnose individual reading difficulties— 
vocalization, word-by-word reading, inability to grasp main ideas, 
etc. After an explanation and discussion of his personal problems in 
conference, the student knows why he is doing what he is and he 
knows what he needs. There has been too much 

Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but to do or die! 
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in our teaching. When his difficulty is revealed to him, methods of 
attack are also presented. Constant practice and wide reading are 
always recommended. 

My problem now is the evaluation of the procedure I have fol- 
lowed. I have checked on comprehension as tested by the Thorn- 
dike-McCall Scale by administering two additional forms—Form 7 
in January and Form 8 in April. In January, 13 showed improve- 
ment, 6 remained at the same reading grade, and 4 showed a loss. 
In April, 19 had improved; 3 remained stationary; and 2 were on a 
lower level than they were in November. The gains ranged from 2 
months to 7.6 years. One girl who in November had a reading grade 
of 7.4, in January was reading at a 14.2 reading grade and in April 
was still reading at a 14.2 reading grade. Since the beginning of 
January, this same girl has read twenty-one books, among them 
Madame Curie by Eve Curie and The Fight for Life by Paul de 
Kruif. She is by no means typical; she is an unusual case. But it 
can be done! 

The greatest improvement is evidenced by the changed attitudes, 
the enthusiasm, and the utilization of skills I have attempted to 
teach. Marks in science, social studies, and home economics have 
risen. Each has developed a new self-confidence because he has a 
purpose, a raison d’étre. They tell me quite freely what they think 
of the class and of my plans for them. Most of them seem quite sin- 
cere in their comments. Recently I asked each one to write, on a 
piece of composition paper, his sincere opinion of the reading class. 
I emphatically directed that no one was to sign his name; hence, he 
could be as outspoken as he wished. Some of the comments may be 
apple-polishing; some are obviously well meant. I think the results 
of my experiment can best be expressed, therefore, not in any words 
of mine, but in the words of one student who wrote: “I enjoy read- 
ing because when I get through I know what I have been reading 
about instead of being in a fog.”’ The fog has lifted. The haze has 
almost disappeared. 


3 One student was absent for this test. 











FILMS FOR HIGH-SCHOOL ENGLISH 


WALTER GINSBERG' 


In at least three areas of the program, particularly as it is represented 
in the widely accepted Experience Curriculum,? available films offer rich 
implementation of the work in high-school English. In connection with 
books on which films are based or for which films offer vivid backgrounds 
we have the most obvious application. A second field abundantly served 
by the film is that of expression, oral or written. Any films enabling the 
individual to realize better his own experiences or offering stimulation for 
his own expression must be useful to English teachers.3 The third area 
implemented by films, indeed created by them, we call ‘‘photoplay ap- 
preciation.’”’ What motion pictures are available to the English teacher 
for use in connection with one or all of these areas? The materials we 
may suggest in answer to this query fall generally into two classifications: 
the theatrical, produced by the major companies primarily for public 
entertainment, and the nontheatrical, prepared particularly for in-school 
showing. As we shall see, the division, although important, is not so 
sharp now as it was until quite recently. 


THEATRICAL FILMS: TO BE SEEN IN THE NEIGHBORHOOD THEATER 


The powerful influences of the theatrical film on the reading activities 
of the public, including the high-school population, receives lively and 
informative treatment in a recent Saturday Review of Literature article 
which contains this statement: ‘It is becoming perfectly obvious that 
the more children go to the movies the more they want to read books. 
The quickest way of interesting your pupil in a biography or a history 


* Member of the English department of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and of the National Council’s Committee on Technological Aids. This is the second 
in a series devoted to scientific aids to teaching high-school English. ‘‘Recordings for 
High-School English” will appear next month. 

2,W. W. Hatfield (ed.), An Experience Curriculum in English (National Council of 
Teachers of English, Mono. 4). See strands and units under ‘‘Literature,’”’ ‘‘Creative 
Expression,’”’ and ‘‘Communication.”’ 


3In this article no attempt is made to include another division of the expression 
area, i.e., the school-made picture. Here we wish to consider only films produced by 
professionals outside the school. 
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or a novel seems to be to connect it with some picture he has recently 
seen or is about to see.’’4 

Good books made into motion pictures form a long list that seems 
never to stop growing. For a free mimeographed list of more than two 
hundred motion pictures based on notable books, for the period of 1934- 
39, write to Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of America, In- 
corporated.’ Do not think that if a picture no longer is being shown in 
your locality you cannot have it brought back. Increasingly, theater 
managers are co-operating with schools to hold special theater parties 
reviving older but extremely useful films. The News Letter’ for Novem- 
ber, 1939, reports how in Akron, Ohio, an English teacher secured the 
co-operation of the local theater manager and ran a showing of Lives 
of a Bengal Lancer that served not only to aid the work of the moment 
in English but also to enrich the school’s movie club by many dollars. 
The manager was so impressed with the success of the adventure that he 
promised to run a series of eight or nine films to be selected by the English 
teacher for the next school year. 

Among the pictures just released’ or very soon to be made available in 
theaters throughout the country are: Abe Lincoln in Illinois, Drums along 
the Mohawk, Gulliver’s Travels, The Light That Failed, Northwest Passage, 
Pinocchio, Victor Herbert, Gone with the Wind, We Are Not Alone (James 
Hilton), The Swiss Family Robinson, The Grapes of Wrath, Of Mice and 
Men, The Thief of Bagdad, Rebecca, The Hunchback of Notre Dame, Eliza- 
beth and Essex, Mill on the Floss, and Pride and Prejudice. 

Pictures in early production stages and to be ready during 1940 in- 
clude: The Forsyte Sage, All This and Heaven Too, Heart of Darkness, 
Jungle Boy, The Moon and Sixpence, Our Town, Manon Lescaut, Two 
Years before the Mast, The Yearling, Edgar Allan Poe, Benjamin Franklin. 

4 Margaret Farrand Thorp, ““The Vampire Art,” Saturday Review of Literature, 


October 21, 1939. The article constituted part of a chapter of the author’s book, 
America at the Movies, published a few weeks later by the Yale University Press. 

5 28 West Forty-fourth Street, New York City. Ask also for the free list of very recent 
films based on books, with correlated reading suggestions. For the cost price of one 
dollar this organization will furnish sets of stills from a number of films illustrating 
books widely read in class. On request a list of available sets of stills may be had. 

6 Columbus, Ohio: Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State University. A free 
monthly leaflet with information on the motion picture, the radio, and the press. 

7 Last month (December) the Motion Picture Review Digest (New York: H. W. 
Wilson Co.) published a very complete list of films made from books, short stories, and 
plays. This publication, an impartial digest of film reviews from forty nation-wide 
publications, appears weekly and in monthly cumulations. Monthly numbers contain 
suggestions for relating books to films. 
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Study guides to help pupils in an understanding and appreciation of 
many of the past, present, and forthcoming theatrical films are published 
by Educational and Recreational Guides, Incorporated.’ These illus- 
trated guides give suggestions for considering the photoplays as experi- 
ences in their own right and as counterparts of the books and authors 
studied in the classroom. 


NONTHEATRICAL FILMS: TO BE SEEN IN THE SCHOOL 


In the field of the nontheatrical motion picture, prepared on 16-mm. 
film for projection in the school, we have two very significant and recent 
developments. Almost overshadowing everything else in its importance 
is the trend toward making available on 16-mm. film for in-school pro- 
jection theatrical films originally produced with all the effectiveness of 
expert Hollywood techniques for public entertainment outside the school. 
The other noteworthy movement concerns the recent and current activity 
of a United States government service. Both developments are causing 
a breakdown of the high fence that formerly separated the broad fields 
of theatrical and nontheatrical films. 

Playing leading parts in the selective transfer of effective major pic- 
tures produced for theatrical use to the nontheatrical uses of the school- 
room are four organizations whose resources English teachers should 
study: 

1. Over fifteen hundred Hollywood shorts were critically explored by a 
group of educators, headed by Dr. Mark A. May, director of Yale Uni- 
versity’s Institute of Human Relations. The educators finally selected 
several hundred films of definite value in the various curricular areas. 
Through the Teaching Film Custodians, Incorporated,’ these films have 
just been made available to schools. For English there are many offer- 
ings. Whale Ho! (for use with Moby Dick), Scotland—the Bonnie, The 
Story of Alfred Nobel, Man without a County, The Perfect Tribute, Give 
Me Liberty (Patrick Henry’s speech), The Story of Dr. Carver, and From 


§ Room 1418, 1501 Broadway, New York City. Write for list of materials procurable 
at nominal charge. Special rates for class groups. 


9A nonprofit organization founded for the sole purpose of distributing the films. 
Mr. Roger Albright, co-ordinator of the work, will furnish without charge a compre- 
hensive statement of the plan of the organization. Address him in care of Teaching 
Film Custodians, Inc., 25 West Forty-third Street. A catalogue, for which there is a 
charge of fifty cents, gives detailed descriptions of all the films, with a classification 
into subject areas. Each film receives critical evaluation and appraisal for application 
to particular subject areas and levels of maturity. 
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Kashmir to Khyber (for Kipling background) are only a few of those 
chosen for enrichment of English. Mr. Albright, representing the Teach- 
ing Film Trustees, tells me that new titles may be expected as the re- 
sources of Hollywood increasingly become available. The present plans 
of this project call for a three-year program. Extremely important for 
its future development will be the degree of interest displayed by teachers. 
The cost of renting the films is remarkably low—fifteen dollars per reel 
for the whole year, with adjustments for shorter periods of use. 

2. Excerpted from major Hollywood productions to illustrate crucial 
situations in the human relations of present-day society, the motion 
pictures of the Commission on Human Relations are being distributed to 
schools on application.’® The fifty-seven films in the Commission’s series 
give high-school youngsters common experiences for intelligently discus- 
ing problems in human relationships. For example, experience with con- 
flicts in family situations is given through excerpts from Captains Cour- 
ageous, La Maternelle, Cradle Song, etc.; problems of war, Cavalcade, 
Broken Lullaby, Last of the Pagans, etc.; examples of hatreds and injus- 
tices, Zola, Dead End, Fury, etc. Not only do the films provide this com- 
mon basis for worth-while group discussion but they also convey values in 
the interpretation of human experiences, and here the motion-picture mate- 
rials must be considered as having a realaffinity toliterature."* Withagreat 
deal of scientific care study guides have been prepared for use with these 
materials. Before the guides were issued, hundreds of stenographic tran- 
scriptions of pupils’ discussions of the films were studied to ascertain 
where further aids seemed useful. Dr. Alice V. Keliher, chairman of the 
Commission on Human Relations, is carrying the explorations of pupils’ 
discussions into a book she now is completing. The book, a rigorous ex- 
amination of techniques for leading discussions with high-school pupils, 
transcends in its applicability the field of motion-picture experiences and 
offers guidance for any area of discussion work with high-school young- 





sters. 
3. The General Education Board, through the American Council on 
Education, recently helped found the Association of School Film Libra- 


10 Address the Commission on Human Relations, Progressive Education Associa- 
tion, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. Write for the catalogue describing the fifty- 
seven Commission releases. Rental costs for two-week periods range from five to eight 
dollars, depending on length of film; for one-week periods, four to five and one-half 
dollars. 


11 See Louise M. Rosenblatt, Literature as Exploration (New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Co., 1938). A publication of the Commission on Human Relations. 
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ries, Incorporated. This organization, acting as a national clearing- 
house on educational films, has among its chief functions: (a) to make 
available for educational use desirable films heretofore unavailable by 
securing American educational pictures previously accessible only to 
theaters and foreign films to which United States education has not had 
access and (b) to obtain thorough evaluations of films with the greatest 
educational possibilities and circulate this information in a cumulative 
catalogue. The services of the Association may be enjoyed directly and 
fully through membership which affords purchasing privileges, or through 
subscription to its catalogue of films which also contains a list of Associa- 
tion members from whom the films may be rented by nonmembers. 
Among the new releases listed in the latest catalogue, to appear early 
this month, are forty ““March of Time” subjects. Gaumont-British shorts, 
Life in the Highlands, Medieval Village, Shakespeare, and many British 
documentary films will appeal to English teachers. 

4. In the work of making theatrical pictures available on 16-mm. film 
for school projection, one commercial firm, Films, Incorporated,'$ is of 
particular interest. This company’s school rental list includes many 
photoplay versions of well-known books and numerous other films offer- 
ing enrichment for the English class. It should be remembered that these 
films are full-length features as made by the major theatrical producers. 
The 1939-40 catalogue includes: Great Expectations, Lives of a Bengal 
Lancer, Scrooge, Rhodes, Sign of the Cross, Ruggles of Red Gap, Alice in 
Wonderland, Farewell to Arms, Wells Fargo, Death Takes a Holiday, 
Crusades, and If I Were King. New titles are added continually. As soon 
as a certain length of time passes after the release of a feature for theatri- 
cal exhibition, Films, Incorporated, can distribute it on 16-mm. film for 
the classroom. 

Perhaps the most promising film activity in the entire nontheatrical 
field is the work of the recently reorganized United States Film Service,"4 

129 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. The executive director is Fanning Hearon, 
tormerly director of the Division of Motion Pictures, U.S. Department of the Interior. 
Ask for information regarding membership or subscription to the film catalogue service. 

13 330 West Forty-second Street, New York City, or 64 East Lake Street, Chicago. 
Catalogue, 1939-40, costs twenty-five cents. Generally excellent study guides, pre- 
pared by school specialists, are to be had with many of the films. 

4 In the reorganization of federal offices the United States Film Service now is part 
of the Office of Education in the Federal Security Agency, Washington D.C. Write 
for the valuable Directory of U.S. Government Films, published October, 1939, and a 
list of available study aids and other materials on the use of motion pictures in schools. 
All materials, as well as the films, are free. 
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directed by Pare Lorentz with the assistance of Arch A. Mercey. This 
agency serves as a central information office on federal film activities. 
But of even greater interest is the activity of the United States Film 
Service in producing documentary dramatizations of significant current 
problems. Possessing high entertainment value and produced so effec- 
tively that even Hollywood is adopting some of the techniques, this 
agency’s documentary films are primarily devoted to the presentation 
of authentic social data. The River, The Plow That Broke the Plains, and 
Good Neighbors may be had without charge by schools. A powerful docu- 
mentary treatment based on De Kruif’s Fight for Life, adapted and di- 
rected by Lorentz, with special musical score by Louis Gruenberg, may 
be ready for release next month. Mr. Gruenberg, who wrote the score 
for Emperor Jones, seeks in this forthcoming government film to apply 
the theory that music should be more than an accompaniment—that it 
should carry forward the action of the picture. The famed Dr. De Lee 
of the Chicago Maternity Center is one of the consultants in the produc- 
tion of The Fight for Life. Other forthcoming films, now too early in 
preparation to discuss here, include one to be made for the United States 
Film Service by Robert Flaherty, the British pioneer in documentaries. 


In addition to the materials already mentioned, useful sources of in- 
formation on films for in-school use include: Educational Film Catalog;*s 
1001, the Blue Book on Non-theatrical Film;*® and Educational Screen.? 
For a discussion of equipment in projecting films see Ellsworth C. Dent’s 
Audio-visual Handbook.*® A complete list of sources of motion-picture 
information and materials is contained in Mary E. Townes’s Teaching 
with Motion Pictures.*9 


ts New York: H. W. Wilson Co. Completely revised, November, 1939. Gives full 
information on more than two thousand films on all subjects, and among other useful 
aids contains list of books, critically annotated, dealing with theatrical and nontheatri- 
cal motion pictures. Supplements are published monthly. 

*6 Chicago: Educational Screen, Inc. Revised, 1939. Arranged by subject with all 
necessary information for ordering. 

17 Published monthly at 64 East Lake Street, Chicago. Official organ of the Depart- 
ment of Visual Instruction of the National Education Association. 


*8 Chicago: Society for Visual Education. Revised, 1939. 


19 “Teachers College Library Contributions,’’ No. 1. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1938. Supplement, 1939. 
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A LETTER FROM WILLIAM SAROYAN 


DEAR Dr. HATCHER: 


I want to thank you very much for your article on my writing,’ which 
your secretary Jean H. Hammond was kind enough to send me. 

You are the first critic to review my work as a whole, and in my 
opinion it is high time that that began to happen. 

My work is full of defects which I do not wish to hide—for the time 
being at least, and in all probability for the time to come—because I am 
being natural in an artificial medium. All art is art; artificial. The com- 
pulsion artists feel to be artistic is an implication that they themselves as 
men—and therefore all living—are no good. I don’t believe this. I be- 
lieve the contrary. I write naturally and feel at ease when I am doing so; 
unembarrassed about anything at all, since I cannot believe there is any- 
thing for us to be embarrassed about—what is necessary is understanding. 
Also compassion for others temporarily beneath us; respect for mortality, 
for the living, wherever and however brought to our notice. Also a sense 
of the comic in all things; also a sense of the pathetic. There is much more 
to it, and I will cover it all in my work. There is too much bluff, so far, in 
art; I’m opposed to bluff. Artists protect themselves too much; there’s no 
need for them to be so ferociously protected. The race of man is in dia- 
pers; art doesn’t need to parade itself in long pants. Stolen ones. 

This is no acknowledgment of your article; just a brief note—in the 
midst of many labors, and much humidity in the air—to thank you. (All 
I know is that I believe natural writing has improved me as a human being 
a good deal, and will continue to do so—or else maybe it’s the other way 
around. We can’t be too sure about stuff like this.) Thanks again. 


Yours truly, 


WILLIAM SAROYAN 


t Dr. Hatcher’s article on William Saroyan appeared in the March, 1939, English 


Journal. 
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TECHNOLOGICAL AIDS TO BETTER SPEECH 


Through the inventions of modern science the speech teacher has avail- 
able for his use a number of technological aids which can motivate effec- 
tively any classroom program. Their use for motivation rather than for 
themselves alone cannot be unduly emphasized, for they are means rather 
than ends. These new machines must not be allowed to become robots 
which will assume control over the broader goals of the program. For this 
reason, it is desirable to consider the purposes of the speech program, be- 
fore making plans for the use of the instruments. 

A speech program planned for the majority of the student body in a 
high school or a junior college might well have two major purposes. The 
first is the improvement of social conversation. Instrumental thereto 
would be the development of good thinking, social poise, and improved 
voices. The second and inseparable objective should be the development 
of critical, selective listening. In addition to the curricular work developed 
for these purposes, an adequate program would include the provision, 
also, of a clinical service for the speech defective and extracurricular foren- 
sics and dramatics for the especially endowed student. 

Among the technological aids which should be brought into the class- 
room to activate such a program is the audiometer, by means of which 
defective hearing can be determined. Of course the test results are useful 
in all classes, but an understanding of speech defects is increased by a 
knowledge of the student’s ability to hear—ability to hear not only an- 
other’s voice but his own. 

In order to improve his voice, the student musi hear it; and if he can 
hear adequately, it is well that he should have an opportunity to use a 
sound instrument, the voice recorder, which enables him to hear himself 
as others hear him. This enlightening experience is truly an eye opener to 
all those who have not had such an opportunity, and no modern speech 
program can effectively analyze a student’s speech problems and evaluate 
his speech development, unless a permanent record of his voice is made 
from time to time. 

As its name implies, the voice recorder makes recordings, but it is not 
desirable for practice purposes. Other instruments, however, are useful for 
practice. The ordinary office dictating machine can be easily used by any 
student, and with it he can practice by himself—particularly to improve 
the distinctness of his consonantal articulation. Because the voice quality 
is not faithfully reproduced on this instrument, it is helpful, although ex- 
pensive, to have a magnetic tape recorder which gives a high fidelity re- 
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production and yet is simple in operation and ideal for individual prac- 
tice. The sound studio which would house this equipment should be fur- 
nished with a piano for its obvious contribution and a mirror before which 
the student should be encouraged to practice. 

A public address system can be valuable in such a studio, with the 
microphone and transmitter set up as in a radio studio and connected with 
loud-speakers in other rooms, thus making possible the practice of speech 
in various radio forms, dramatics, public address, announcing, etc. The 
fullest use of such an arrangement, particularly in the rehearsal of radio 
plays, will be made possible by the addition of an interoffice communi- 
cating instrument, which will enable the listening director at the receiving 
end to talk back into the studio to give advice and suggestions. A good 
set of this type might also be used to practice telephone conversation. 
Not entirely explored are the possible uses of still another piece of equip- 
ment, the short-wave radio transmitter and receiver, which enables stu- 
dents to talk with others at a distance, thereby simulating telephone and 
other conversational activities. 

The future will see more extensive use of other machines and the in- 
vention of new ones. Motion pictures of the amateur actor and beginning 
speaker help him to appreciate his problems in pantomime and the need 
and opportunity he has for developing voice and effective gestures. Even- 
tually, too, sound pictures will make possible a combination of this pro- 
cedure with the voice recording technique. Television will some day have 
its place in the classroom. No speech program in a modern school is ade- 
quately provided for which does not have technological aids to motivate 
activities which will accomplish the purposes of a program based on 


clearly defined objectives. 
HARLEN MARTIN ADAMS 
Cuico STATE COLLEGE 
Cuico, CALIFORNIA 





AN EXPERIMENT IN WRITING LETTERS 


“How about letting us write a bunch of real letters?”’ queried Hans, one 
stormy afternoon in February, when the class was engaged in what the 
students called “‘conversational discussions.”’ An editorial in an educa- 
tional magazine’ says, ‘‘. . . . In the teaching of high school English, there 
is too little attention paid to... . an intelligent and graceful conversa- 
tion.” Whether or not our conversation was up to this standard, it was 


* Journal of the National Educational Association, December, 1937, Pp. 1. 
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free and informal. There was an interchange of ideas that should have 
been of some value. The subject on this particular day was letters of in- 
quiry, and Hans’s question was in the nature of a triumph. For Hans, a 
tall boy with dark eyes and shaggy black hair, would often slouch into his 
seat, plant both feet in the aisle, rest his head on a convenient window 
sill, and doze through the period. 

“Ves, let’s do that,” chimed in Herbert; and “Say, that’d be swell,” 
agreed Cleo, who was often a week or more behind in his assignments. 

“Do you remember what Mr. Reed said in assembly this morning about 
re-writing the handbook?” said the teacher. 

“Yes, but what can we do about that?” again questioned Hans. 

“Suppose you were the one that had to write the new handbook. What 
would you do first?” 

“‘Get the old one and fix it over.” “Find an article on handbooks and 
read up on them.” ‘Ask Dean Wallace how we oughtn’t to behave,” came 
the rapid-fire answers. 

“T know something,” said Grace. ‘‘I used to go to school in Tulsa and 
that high school had a handbook for new students. We could write and 
ask them for a sample.” 

This practical advice was accepted verbatim, and somebody wondered 
if it would be a good plan to write also to Topeka, Oklahoma City, 
Hutchinson, and a few other towns. 

Hans was wide-awake by this time. ‘““How about writing to ten or 
twenty towns about their high-school handbooks?” he proposed. There 
was an enthusiastic assent. 

“Should we, then, have some committees to oversee the writing of these 
inquiry letters?” ventured the teacher. 

“That’d be simply grand,” was one of the spontaneous (if ungrammati- 
cal) responses. 

“Then,” said the teacher, “‘we shall need a manager. Shall we elect one 
now and let him name his own assistants?” 

“Yes, and how about Hans being manager?” contributed Bill, a quiet, 
studious boy who did not often lead in making motions. 

“That’s right; he started this,” chimed in several others. 

“Then what would I have to do first?” alertly asked Hans. 

‘“‘Name your assistants and get ready to select the best letter this class 
can produce,” answered the teacher. 

Other members of the class then wanted to know how such a letter 
should begin, what paragraphs it should contain, and what would be a 
good closing sentence. Somebody asked if the purpose of writing should 
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be stated in the first sentence. Dot, who hadn’t said much during the 
previous exchange of opinions, came out with “Should we inclose a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope in each letter, so we would be sure of 
answer?” 

Hans came early the next afternoon and showed his list to the teacher. 
“T think Grace and Mildred and Cleo and Herbert can help put this job 
through,’’ he explained seriously. 

“You will need some dependable person to proofread each letter,” he 
was admonished. “TI’ll let Grace try, and see if she can do it,”’ he said, 
after some meditation. 

The next day and the day following, more problems arose. Hans, who 
was now bristling with ideas, wanted to know to whom these letters were 
to be addressed. When Grace volunteered that the information would 
have to come from the high-school principals, Bill wondered how we 
could get a list of all their names. ‘‘Mr. Reed will have a list,’”’ said Hans, 
confidently. And he added his newest idea, ‘“‘Why not write to at least 
one high school in every city in the United States with a population of 
100,000 or around that?” 

The teacher interposed that a project of such large proportions would 
necessarily have to be carried out only with the approval of the principal. 
The class then named Hans and his helpers as the ones to lay the plan 
before Mr. Reed, who gladly gave his consent and lent the class his edu- 
cational directory, from which a mailing list was made by Mildred and 
Herbert. Hans, through the teacher, was given an order to the general 
office for all needed paper, envelopes, and stamps. 

Then the real work began. It took more than one class period to pro- 
duce a letter that would stand inspection. Many important topics were 





brought to light. 

“Should we write a letter of thanks to every principal who answers the 
letter or sends a handbook?” came from Hans. After the class voted 
“Yes,” it was decided to send a postal card to each one who responded to 
the request for a handbook. The wording of that postal was, in the minds 
of the students, second only in importance to that of the Constitution of 
the United States. Each card was carefully typed, and signed “Hans 
Larson, Manager.”’ 

The preparation of the letter and the postal card brought out some of 
the principles of correct writing that had in the past been neglected. 
When someone wanted to begin the letter with, “I would like to know 
.... Hans blurted out, “It’s not polite to start a letter with ‘I.’ ”’ 
Cleo thought ‘“Thanking you in advance,” would make a suitable clos- 




















ing sentence, but he was fairly overwhelmed by the storm of negatives 
that ensued. 

Hans did not now have time to close his eyes during a class period. He 
was going from one group of workers to another, giving praise, giving 
criticisms, and explaining new plans. ‘‘Grace is the only one I can trust 
to write letters,” he confided to the teacher. ‘‘Herbert is always in too 
big a hurry to get work done right. And Cleo is no good. I made him 
write that letter over three times before it was fit to mail. 

“Tt is your job to get acceptable work from your assistants,’ he was 


reminded. 


By the time the answers had all come in, the boys and girls had studied 
report-writing and were eager to submit their findings to the teacher and 
the principal. It was a very alert and business-like Hans who took the 
completed report into the office for inspection. He had learned something 
about assuming responsibility and getting along with other people, as 
well as the joy of a job well done. And the entire class was now sure that 
there are many new things in letter-writing. 


Wicuita Hicu Scnoor East 
WICHITA, KANSAS 


Our high-school branch, consisting of about one thousand Freshmen, 
shares a building with an elementary school. When the state inspectors 
last winter required us to provide a library, the only available space 
proved to be one end of a large room already occupied by the kinder- 
garten. Courageously we set about to transform this raucously noisy cor- 
ner into a “‘free-reading”’ room. Thanks to the radio, which has made the 
average student immune to sounds, sporadic and discordant, we found 
this not an impossible task. 

Fortunately, a row of shelves survived from what had been one end of 
a junior high school library, and we made this the front of our room. The 
rear consisted of a row of screens, which shut out the sights if not the 
sounds of the kindergarten. In between we arranged tablet-armchairs in 
square formation, a second row at the back making possible seats for 
thirty-five. A brick-colored square of rug, salvaged from a rest room ear- 
lier surrendered, added a touch of color in front of the teacher’s desk. A 
plant, a bit of statuary, a magazine rack, also a remnant from junior high 
days, a bulletin board, and a large, portable blackboard, suitable for an- 
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nouncements that could not be given orally in the daily din, and valuable 
in addition because it concealed our shelves which were at first as bare as 
Old Mother Hubbard’s cupboard, completed our equipment. Altogether 
the room presents a pleasant homelike appearance. 

Our next problem was how to secure books. A requisition for seven 
hundred books was made out with the hope that they would be forth- 
coming in the following semester, but for immediate use we found it was 
impossible under library rules even to secure a school loan from the main 
building. Our first plan therefore was to have children bring in public li- 
brary books to be read under the encouragement of the teacher in charge, 
and we hoped in this way to develop the habit of reading for fun. At this 
point, however, the librarian at the main building found that she could 
turn over permanently about twenty volumes which had not yet been 
acquisitioned. With these, a colorful row on the teacher’s desk, we sent 
word to the study hall in the second week of the semester that students 
who had finished their homework might come to the library to read. 

The numbers at first were small, and the few books, together with old 
magazines contributed by the teachers, mostly copies of Reader’s Digest 
and National Geographic were sufficient to meet our need. But a drive for 
books and magazines was immediately begun through the division rooms, 
and prompt donations of bright new copies made it possible for us to 
press our invitation through office bulletins to more children with free 
periods. A few pupils brought in books from their home libraries, but in 
general this method of securing books has proved undesirable, so great a 
number having to be discarded. Encouragement was given to division 
rooms by making news of their contributions in the school paper and by 
pasting in each book a plate, made in our printshop, designating the 
donor. We have now collected about seventy-five standard books, fiction 
and biography, and subscriptions to Popular Mechanics, Popular Science 
Monthly, Boys’ Life, American Girl, and Scenic Trails. 

The free-reading experiment has correlated with the work of the Eng- 
lish department, the art department, the woodshop, the printshop, and 
the divisions; it has added a worth-while extracurricular activity to our 
socializing program; and it has given twenty-five students opportunity to 
work toward a service pin. Four hundred students have taken advantage 
of the opportunity to do free reading, and there has been a gratifying 
growth of interest. Today there was one period when fifteen boys sat on 
the floor to read their books, begun in a less-crowded hour. 

If the battery of noise from the other end of the room is a bit hard on 
the teacher’s nerves, it appears to be of little concern to our group lost in 
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adventures. We read as if childish squeals of delight, shouts and songs 
and dances, were natural accompaniment to the more sober pursuit of 
enjoyment. Meanwhile the teacher looks forward to the day when 
quietude will reign in the library, when the shelves will be crammed with 
hundreds of good stories, wondering, however, if there will not be some 
losses too when the free-reading experiment grows into a regular circulat- 
ing library. 
MERLE F) 0RETTE IRWIN 


HvuBBARD BRANCH OF LINDBLOM H1GH SCHOOL 
CxIcaGo, ILLINOIS 





IT CAN BE DONE 

Can you get your students to find material in several places on some 
topic, read and digest it, and write a logical paper expressing their under- 
standing and opinions about it? Aren’t most of the papers mere copies of 
the encyclopedia or magazine article which they first found dealing with 
their topic? 

For years I have been looking for a method to do just this. I feel that 
not only will they need this ability to prepare club papers, but it will be 
vital to their thinking processes in their problems of vocational choice, 
in voting, and many other life-situations. 

After experimenting for years, I believe that the solution lies in the 
subject matter chosen. I tried current events topics—war in Europe, 
rearmament in the United States—but they were too broad and too deep 
for high-school Sophomores. I tried old reliable subjects like capital pun- 
ishment, but these questions are seldom dealt with in current magazines 
and newspapers, and I wanted my students to be introduced to that field 
as well as to the radio as a source of information if discriminatingly used. 
Then there were subjects of high-school interest, like admitting girls to 
our band, but there was little opportunity here for investigation other 
than by personal interviews, and while such training was good, it was not 
broad enough. Too often, too, those who were interviewed were more in- 
terested in promoting their own view of the case than in helping students 
find truth. 

I begin by coming into class with the question: “If you could 
go anywhere you pleased—and had money and time enough—where 
would you go?” I have a world-map in my room and we locate the places 
the students suggest. I have brought in some of the travel advertisements 
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from the Sunday newspapers, and suggest that we might find it interest- 
ing to answer some of them. We take a day to discuss how to write busi- 
ness letters, and I suggest that since this is an English class we should 
take this occasion to write actual letters, not use the blanks we might 
otherwise use. 

We write. With so many on this work, we shall choose the best looking 
and best sounding letter for each place and allow its proud owner to send it. 
This is a real opportunity for teaching the importance of clear, well-writ- 
ten, neat business letters. Those in typing class ask permission to type 
theirs—permission which is gladly granted. These students, too, give the 
class the best and latest practice in writing business letters, for our own 
English texts are hopelessly behind in that particular. 

Now we must find out more about the place we’d like to go. It is made 
clear that we shall each tell of our own imaginary trip, using the informa- 
tion we have found, but not as a geography text. Instead of telling how 
much turpentine is shipped from Georgia, we shall tell about driving 
through Georgia’s pine woods and stopping at a camp where we asked a 
foreman about his job. In the conversation we tell what he would be likely 
to tell us. Our aim is to make it seem as if we had really taken the trip. 

In our school we are fortunate in having bound copies of the National 
Geographic magazine for many years back. So a day is used to introduce 
our students to the Readers’ Guide, and show them how to choose the 
articles they can use—those which are in magazines we have, especially 
the Geographic. They are assigned to bring in a list of the references they 
find in the Readers’ Guide which will help them. They are given a pattern 
for writing these references in good, usable form. 

Next, a day is used to explain how to take notes. We use paper cut 
into slips about three by four inches for notes, putting one reference at 
the top of each slip. I have found this better than asking students to 
write the reference at the end of the notes. They practice taking notes as 
a group in class, and are given an exercise to work out for themselves if it 





seems necessary. 

Then they are to read one of their magazine articles, take notes on it, 
and be ready to tell one interesting item from the article in class the next 
day. This makes good training in oral English in a real audience situation, 
for scarcely any two will read the same article, to say nothing of choosing 
the same item to tell. 

Next the books in the library take our attention. We review the use 
of the card catalogue and locate the helpful travel-books. Naturally the 
librarian is called on for some help on this, too. These references are 
added to our list, and the same note-taking process is pursued. The en- 
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cyclopedias, especially the Book of Knowledge and The World Book, are 
used, and I feel that Compton’s would be fine if we had it. All these ref- 
erences form a part of our bibliography. 

Of course, with numbers of students on this project, the assignments 
may be staggered, with one group studying the magazines while another 
is on encyclopedias. 

Meanwhile some of the travel material we have sent for has arrived. 
Ample time is taken in class for discussing this material, for it is one of the 
greatest stimuli for interest. How our Ohio students revel in pictures of 
ocean liners, and how sailing dates appeal to them! 

Of course, some students know people who have visited some of the 
places we want to visit. We discuss the technique of interviewing and 
then send them out to talk to these people. Sometimes interesting collec- 
tions of shells or pictures are brought in as a result of these interviews. I 
see no reason why travel shorts in the movies or radio talks could not be 
used in connection with this work. 

Each student plans his trip—his method of travel, what he will see on 
the way, the interesting things he’ll do while he is there, and his return. 
He places greatest emphasis on the part of the trip he has been able to 
learn most about. He draws on his imagination, but always with a back- 
ground of solid fact. He tries to use characteristic details—like the dog- 
carts in Canada—to add realism to his story. 

I take two or three days about this time in the unit for personal con- 
ferences on plans. Each one has passed in his outline, with the under- 
standing that it may be changed as he finds it necessary. When a student 
comes to my desk for conference he brings his notes and I have his out- 
line. He tells me quickly of his plans; I make suggestions as to incidents 
and additional source material, and, frequently, point out inconsistencies. 

The themes written by this method are not mere lists of information 





as to products and population, but are living stories of experiences—vica- 
rious but vivid—into which a great amount of information is woven. This 
work should also include some reports from better students on travel 
etiquette, reading timetables, different modes of travel, and the like. 

With such strongly motivated work as this I find great improvement 
in the students’ abilities to find and use intelligently material on some 
topic, and to discuss interestingly and with some degree of originality 
what they have found. Not only do colleges demand these abilities, but 
ordinary living is made more interesting in this way. And, what is more, 
this unit is fun to teach! 

MABEL METZE 


TORONTO, ONTO 
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A PROGRAM OF POETS’ RECORDINGS 


The English department of Santa Monica Junior College recently made 
an interesting use of the poets’ recordings issued by the National Council 
of Teachers of English. All English sections attended a ‘‘Poetry Hour’”’ 
featuring the readings of Robert Frost and Robert Tristram Coffin. 

The program was organized in part to demonstrate the technique of 
radio broadcasting for the benefit of the classes in public speaking. The 
records used were played in the recording room connected with the speech 
auditorium; the interviews connected with the program were also trans- 
mitted from the control room through the loud-speaking system. 

The program opened with the playing of Joyce Kilmer’s “‘Trees.’’ Next, 
a brief talk on the general meaning of poetry was given by the head of 
the English department. Then followed an interview with a faculty mem- 
ber on the subject of Robert Tristram Coffin’s work. Coffin’s readings 
were then given. An interview with another member of the English de- 
partment preceded the rendition of Frost’s “Birches” and ‘‘Mending 
Wall.” The third interview with a faculty member concerning ‘The 
Death of the Hired Man” was given just before Frost’s reading of this 
selection. Kipling’s ‘‘Mandalay” closed the hour. The program lasted 
forty-five minutes. It was repeated several times during the day in order 
to accommodate all of the English classes. 

At the class meetings following the program, members of the faculty 
secured comments about the program from the students. These com- 
ments were made in written form but were unsigned in order to allow 
very frank expression of opinion. The general student reaction was that 
the experience had been of interest and that the program was worth 
while. Many of the students expressed an appreciation of hearing the 
poets read their own lines, while others suggested that the poems might 
have been rendered in a better manner by other readers. A number of 
students suggested that poetry of a lighter nature be interspersed with the 
more serious selections. 

The interest which the program had stirred up was reflected in the 
many suggestions made that students should conduct a somewhat similar 
program in which they would read their favorite selections. 

All in all, the experiment demonstrated a novel method of bringing the 
subject of modern poetry to the attention of junior college students. 


DANIEL F. GRAHAM 


SANTA Monica JUNIOR COLLEGE 
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DEVELOPING WORLD-FRIENDSHIP THROUGH 
A STUDY OF IMMIGRANTS 


Foreign countries are so very far away from most of us. Even if we are 
lucky enough to visit some other nation than our own we cannot probably 
spend enough time to scratch the surface and to become really well ac- 
quainted with the inhabitants. Realizing this, I have spent much time 
and thought in bringing together in my junior high school recreational 
reading library as many books as I could find which would introduce the 
readers to the children of other places and help them to make friends with 
these people and to understand them. In the reports which my pupils 
make to me I have tried to help them to bring out the interesting and 
desirable qualities which they discovered—through their reading—in chil- 
dren of other nationalities. I do believe that these efforts were rewarded 
by increased interest in and respect for young foreigners. 

I did feel, however, that simply reading about these people did not 
bring about a sufficiently sympathetic acquaintance. Something must be 
done to bring these people and their lives nearer to our pupils and their 
lives. 

Thinking of this, I consulted two social science teachers who, in the 
ninth-grade social science course, usually spent some time on immigrants 
and immigration. I suggested that we work together on the unit this year, 
I furnishing the books and booklists and they the outlines and class- 
discussion leadership. 

These two teachers made the study of the chapters in their text so 
interesting that the children themselves decided that they would like to 
know more about these strangers within our gates. When asked what they 
would like to know they made this list of questions for which they would 
try to find answers: 

. Who are the immigrants? 
. What important groups have come over since early times? 
. Why have these people come? 
. Where have they settled? 
. How many have arrived in recent years? 
. What kinds of work are done by immigrants? 
. Where are some of the largest groups at present? 
. What are the laws regulating immigration, and when and why were they 
passed? 
9. Who may become American citizens and how? 
10. How does America help the immigrant to become a real American? 
. What can we do to help? 
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In answering the first question someone quoted President Roosevelt, 
who recently said, ““‘We are immigrants all, Americans all.”” While rather 
a cliché to most of us, this was still new enough to be a revelation to many 
of the pupils. But a brief review of our country’s history proved its truth. 
Each child was reminded that his own ancestry, however remote, was 
inevitably foreign. Many traced their families back to the mother- 
country or the fatherland. This done, they were immediately less inclined 
to look upon more recent arrivals with condescension. 

The information was then brought down to the present. A map showed 
foreign areas in the United States and their relation to the original homes. 
After a search for recent causes of immigration, the children found that 
they were more often economic now but that other reasons still held 
for many. When they found that the immigrants generally did the hard, 
dirty work—the digging of ditches, the labor in the steel and other mills— 
and when they read of how these people lived, one boy exclaimed, “And 
they think they are better off here than at home! Gee, it must be awful 
over there!” They learned, too, to have special sympathy for the edu- 
cated persons who, when they arrived in America, must take lowly jobs 
for which they are generally unfitted in order to make a living. 

At this point the members of the classes began to tell of the books 
which they had read about individual immigrants. These reports gave 
new interest and a more personal touch to class work. Antin’s The Prom- 
ised Land showed that people still come to America in search of religious 
liberty. Especially interesting were those chapters which told of the little 
girl’s school days and of her feelings toward America. “They really ap- 
preciate our country more than we do ourselves,”’ was the decision of the 
class. They read Jacob Riis’s Making of an American and How the Other 
Half Lives. These, and Bok’s Americanization of Edward Bok and the 
shorter Dutch Boy Fifty Y ears After, gave them some idea of the troubles of 
the immigrants on their arrival in the new country. Other books read and 
reported on by one or more students were: 


KELLY.... soesaceccs ote Mens 

ARLISS. . Up from Bloomsbury 

CARNEGIE ....Autobiography of Andrew Carnegie 
EATON. . ... Immigrant Gifts to American Life 
KANG.... ...East Goes West 

Murr... ... Story of My Boyhood and Youth 
MUKEBIJI.. .Caste and Outcast 

PANUNZIO .....The Soul of an Immigrant 
PATRI..... .Schoolmaster of the Great City 


ee ..... Spirit of America 
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PE tidcacdcabastuaas From Immigrant to Inventor 
ee On the Trail of the Immigrant 
ee From Alien to Citizen 
STERNE................My Mother and I 
SUGIMOTO ........ A Daughter of the Samurai 
re .American in the Making 
WASHINGTON............Up from Slavery 
SUSURRORA.........: . Hungry Hearts 

FICTION 
0 eee res My Antonia 
BALL...................Carmella Commands 
CARROLL........ .....As the Earth Turns 
DAUGHERTY...... .. All Things New 
ROLVAAG...... .....Giants in the Earth 


The children were learning, by means of these reports, that some of our 
greatest men belong to the immigrant class. At this point someone read 
Schauffler’s “Scum o’ the Earth” and “I Am an American,” by an author 
whose name I do not recall. These poems, although emotional, bring out 
ideas which the children should get in the study. 

Many children went outside the library for their information about 
immigrants. For example, a sketch of the life of Iturbi was found on the 
program ‘The Ford Sunday Evening Hour.” Someone brought a list of 
the names of the musicians in our own symphony, showing how many are 
foreign. Dancers, singers, writers, scientists, teachers—every vocation 
was represented when the reports were in. Those pupils who could claim 
recent immigrant ancestors bragged, ‘My country sends over a lot of 
writers’”’—or singers or scientists, etc. ‘‘Yea, but your country sends over 
a lot of gangsters, too,’ someone suggested to one of these. So the class 
was landed back on earth with a thud. ‘‘What can be done about undesir- 
able immigrants?” they asked. The result of this question, in at least one 
class, was a lively debate on the present immigration laws. And, of course, 
these laws had to be looked up before anyone could speak with authority. 
Debate was particularly lively over the oriental exclusion laws. 

In the meantime, one member of the class was disclosed as daughter of 
the judge who presides over the naturalization court in St. Louis. She 
brought samples of the naturalization papers and told very human in- 
cidents which had occurred there. She also brought an invitation to the 
classes to attend the court in a body at the next session. Another boy 
brought his father’s naturalization papers, filled out and accepted, for the 
class to look over. 
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During the study of immigration laws and regulations there was much 
debate and discussion concerning the acceptance of present-day political 
refugees from Europe. Magazines and newspapers were searched for com- 
ments. Opinions were diverse and, of course, no effort was made to reach a 
conclusion; but these children have now an intelligent and lasting interest 
in this subject and will read whatever else they find concerning it. 

Attention was called to the fact that naturalization alone cannot make 
a real American. Many agencies of Americanization were discovered. 
Since the schools do play a major part in the program, the children were 
now ready to answer their last question, ‘“What can we do to help?” They 
decided that they must be friendly with the young aliens; must banish 
prejudices. Each was reminded that he, for some newcomer, might be 
representing America and might be responsible for the feelings which that 
young alien might have toward his adopted country. 

We feel that this unit of work has been distinctly worth while. The 
children have learned more about their own country; they have learned to 
have respect for people of other nations, whether at home or as immigrants 
to our country. They have been introduced to some good books and have 
learned more about how other people live. They have gained a permanent 
interest—most of them—in some questions which are important at the 
present time. The unit closed by having a speaker, a real immigrant, sent 
from the International Institute in St. Louis, to tell us about his own 
actual experiences as a newcomer in this country; but, although the unit 
is officially closed, clippings concerning the questions discussed are still 
brought in. Only the other day someone reported on the series of broad- 
casts called ‘Americans All” which is being started this month. 

Rutu Bynum 
WEBSTER Groves HiGH SCHOOL 
WEBSTER GROVES, MIssouRI 
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CURRENT ENGLISH FORUM 


“Which is the more appropriate term for the speech of this country: 
American English or The American Language?” cs. 


The first term suggests that the speech of this country diverges from 
that of Great Britain only to the extent that one dialect of any language 
differs from another dialect of the same language. American Language im- 
plies that the divergences are sufficiently great to consider the speech of 
this country a language in itself. 

The differences between the speech of America and of England consist 
chiefly in pronunciation and in the vocabulary pertaining to some few 
spheres of activity, notably travel and sports. There is very little dif- 
ference in either the inflections or the syntax of American and British 
speech. 

Such divergences do not seem to justify the concept of an American 
language. Undoubtedly American English is the more appropriate term. 


“Will you please give me the correct pronunciation of the word secre- 
tary, and your authority for it. If the correct pronunciation is a new one, 
will you tell me when the change was made.” ‘. @ 


Webster’s New International Dictionary gives for its first pronunciation 
of secretary, the value of the short e vowel as in bet to both the first and the 
third syllables, the primary stress on the first syllable, and secondary 
stress on the third (sék’ré-tér 1). A second pronunciation, labeled ‘‘espe- 
cially British,” has in the third syllable an unstressed vowel equivalent to 
er in maker. In this pronunciation there is only the primary stress on the 
first syllable; the third has no more stress than the second or fourth 
(sék’ré-tér-I). 

Concerning such words as secretary, necessary, monastery, territory, 
which were derived from Latin through Old French, Professor John S. 
Kenyon has commented in his American Pronunciation: 

The main accent in Old French was usually on what is now the next to the 
last syllable. After these words were taken into English in the Middle English 
period, the accent shifted to the fourth syllable from the last in accord with the 
native English tendency to accent words near the beginning; but, owing to the 
principle of alternating rhythm ....a distinct secondary accent remained 
where the main accent had been. Thus Middle English mnecessar’te became 
nec’essar'y, and territo'rie became ter'rito'ry. This secondary accent remained 
on these words till comparatively recent times in England, and it still remains in 
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American English, constituting one of its most noticeable difference from 
British. 

The interest in Professor Kenyon’s analysis lies in the fact that it 
shows the current American English pronunciation to be older than that 
which prevails in British English. : 

“Why does the accent in such words as address, recess, tend to recede, 
whereas the accent in the verb locate has moved from the first to the 
second syllable—perhaps I should say is moving?” W. W. H. 





In the first two words named, the shift of stress serves a grammatical 
function, namely, to differentiate between verb and noun. It is possible to ; 
name about one hundred and fifty English dissyllabic word pairs which 
conform to this pattern (i.e., contrast, noun, contrast, verb; increase, noun, 
increase, verb; protest, noun, protest, verb), and in some other instances 
the shift in stress serves to distinguish adjective from verb (viz., perfect). 
In addition, some trisyllabic words show a similar stress shift: intimate, 
adjective, intimate, verb. 

It is important to notice that all the words cited thus far have been 
borrowings from the Romance languages. At an earlier period many of 
them maintained the same stress pattern for both parts of speech, and the 
reasons for a stress shift in one of them are not always clear. Jespersen 
(Modern English Grammar, chap. i, p. 175) suggests that the verb either 
retained or acquired the heavy stress on the final syllable first, because the 
verb often had an unstressed ending, such as img, and, second, because of 
the frequent position of the verb at the end of the sentence, it would be 
followed by no word that might cause a rhythmic forestress. This is not, 
of course, a complete explanation nor does its author pretend that it is. 
When a stress shift has occurred, however, it has almost always been in 
the noun or adjective, and the shift has been recessive—that is, toward 
the beginning of the word. The verbs have altered their stress pattern 
much less frequently. 

I am somewhat hesitant about placing Jocate in the same category with 
address and recess because of the absence of an identical noun form. It is, 
moreover, not wholly clear from the dictionary evidence whether /écate 
or locaté is the older form." However, the position of stress in Jocation, in 
Latin locdtus (from which the verb seems to have been derived), and the 
fixation of stress on the second syllable of verbs such as recess, address, 
would all be factors influencing the development or continuance of locaté. 

'The third edition of Webster's Collegiate Dictionary, gives only lo'cate; the last edi- 


tion gives lo’cate, locate. 
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A LIST OF CHILDREN’S READINGS 


A list of readings for children on the junior high school and earlier 
levels, covering all types of books selling from ten cents to one dollar is 
distributed by Russell Reynolds, 536 West 114th Street, New York City. 
The list is entitled Annotated List and sells for fifteen cents, postpaid. 
The annotations consist only of a descriptive word or phrase, but each 
title is marked according to the general school level, the publisher, and the 
selling price. 





READING LABORATORY INSTITUTES 


Last summer a total of 5,581 teachers went back to school during their 
vacations to learn modern, scientific methods of teaching reading, accord- 
ing to a report issued by Eileene Moore, of the American Optical Com- 
pany’s educational aid department. The report, obtained as the result of a 
questionnaire, showed that the teachers attended reading laboratory in- 
stitutes held at twenty-seven leading universities and colleges. 

The first extensive institute of this type was held at George Peabody 
College, Nashville, Tennessee, in 1937. Since that time these concentrated 
reading instruction courses have increased rapidly. If present trends con- 
tinue, predicts Miss Moore, at least two hundred well-equipped clinics in 
teacher-training institutions will be created by the summer of 1940. 

Institutions who reported on their reading laboratory institutes were 
the Universities of Arkansas, Akron, Chicago, Denver, Georgia, Kansas, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, Pennsylvania, Tampa, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 





THE PERIODICALS 


THE GENERAL MAGAZINES 
Henry Seidel Canby makes a plea in the October 14 issue of the Satur- 
day Review of Literature for closer relations with other English-speaking 
countries. Arguing that nations of like speech tend to be of like mind, 
Mr. Canby declares that it would be wise for America, the most extensive 
of English-speaking communities, not to lose touch with other com- 
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munities where English is a native tongue. At present our communication 
with such self-contained and vigorous English-speaking nations as New 
Zealand and Australia and the Union of South Africa is vague and uncer- 
tain. Few of our libraries contain books about these countries. We need 
today a real effort to bring the English-speaking nations outside the 
United States and Great Britain into the orbit of American interest and 
understanding. 

Taking violent issue with this view, Professor Samuel Sillen, writing 
in the New Masses for October 24, 1939, points out that in the American 
Revolution our minds were much better attuned to those of France than 
to those of Britain; that our cultural ties in any profound sense are much 
closer to Mexico than New Zealand. If our inheritance of German science, 
Russian literature, and French political theory is in peril, we should con- 
solidate our cultural ties with all valid cultural elements, no matter where, 
and not fall back, as Mr. Canby seems to do, on Henry James’s spurious 
“racism.” 

Professor Sillen calls attention to the fact that in the last war we perse- 
cuted teachers of the German language and thus isolated ourselves from 
a rich culture. He cites Mr. Eugene Ormandy’s report of complaints 
against his all-Russian program, which at the time of writing was to open 
the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra’s New York season. If we must 
speak of English-speaking peoples, we must be prepared to accept Rus- 
sian-speaking music, French-speaking music, and English-speaking mu- 
sic. Such a program as Mr. Canby suggests, in so far as it supports the 
new “racism,” has as selfish a political motivation as Hitler’s obnoxious 
“racism.” Instead of thus stirring up partisan passion and war hysteria, 
the job of writers is to fight for cultural values everywhere and to keep 
America from a retreat to colonialism and provincialism. “Let us not al- 
low a similarity of language,”’ concludes Professor Sillen, ‘‘to serve as a 
smoke screen for involving America in a mad and suicidal war.”’ 


The flight of student refugees in European countries is described by 
Robert G. Spivack in the November 1 issue of the News Bulletin of the 
Institute of International Education. Mr. Spivack reports that the Inter- 
national Student Service, in co-operation with the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, has procured scholarships for a hundred and seventy- 
five student refugees from Germany, Czechoslavakia, and other countries 
affected by Nazi persecution. One group of about a hundred advanced 
students for whom the I.S.S. is making a special effort has had a par- 
ticularly hard time, since they are too advanced in their studies for under- 
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graduate scholarships and not able to meet the scholastic requirements of 
the Emergency Committee in Aid of Displaced Foreign Scholars. Spanish 
Republican students who have appealed to the International Assembly 
and the United States Committee of the International Student Service 
find that their funds from the French and British Spanish aid committees 
have been cut off. If they return to Franco Spain from the French camps, 
they believe that they will be imprisoned or executed. The Student Serv- 
ice is attempting to find refuge for them in the universities of Chile, 
Mexico, or Cuba, with American students helping to maintain them there. 
The I.S.S. is now attempting to raise $100,000 froth student groups for 
the maintenance of these students in universities or merely for meeting 
their elementary needs of food, clothing, and shelter. 


An excellent statement, published promptly after the outbreak of war 
in Europe, has been issued by the Educational] Policies Commission on the 
subject, American Education and the War in Europe. The Commission 
emphasizes the increased responsibility of the school to conserve cultural 
values, to minimize the effects of passion and prejudice, and to keep dis- 
cussions on an educational basis. The Commission points out that foreign 
policy should not displace attention to domestic problems; that the 
unsolved problems of democracy are the greatest menace to the insti- 
tutions and ideals we seek to perpetuate. The key to the discussion is 
found in the Foreword: ‘“Those who are commissioned by society in the 
service of education should be the last to capitulate to the forces of 
hatred, greed, and fear. With the darkness of war falling upon half the 
world, the United States becomes more than ever a reservoir of hope for a 
humane and democratic order among men. When peace comes again, as 
come it must, the people of the United States ought to be prepared to pay 
their part—sanely, bravely, and generously—in the process of rebuilding a 
world order from which the threat of war and violence may be removed. 
Those who are to fulfill that mission can approach their task best if their 
hands are unstained by blood, their spirits uncorroded by hatred, and 
their minds uncrippled by months or years of wartime regimentation.”’ 


The experience of the American people with respect to propaganda 
during the first World War has put newspaper readers on guard against 
falsehoods and inaccuracies in news-reporting concerning the present 
hostilities in Europe. Many people are asking, “‘What can you believe?” 
The October 15, 1939, issue of Propaganda Analysis suggests ways in 
which the reader may distinguish between lies which are made of whole 
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cloth, others which may have the germ of truth, and still others which 
may be merely exaggerations. Eyewitness stories by trained war cor- 
respondents, reports the Institute for Propaganda Analysis, usually have 
some factual basis. Official government communiques are less reliable 
than eyewitness stories, but they also have some basis in truth. Stories 
which are introduced by such expressions as “it was learned,” “‘according 
to semiofficial reports,” etc., should be received with “two or three 
pounds” of salt. Stories which reporters pick up from European news- 


papers are least reliable of all. 


Gilbert Govan in his article, “Reading in College,”’ in the July-Septem- 
ber issue of the Sewanee Review, accuses the secondary school of destroying 
the most important thing that a child can gain from education—love of 
reading. Through the tendency to analyze too closely the techniques, the 
style, the classification, and the background of a writer, the literature 
teacher deprives the pupil of an opportunity to enter into an “‘unconscious 
sympathy” with the writer and thus eliminates interest in reading. 

Today, teaching literature requires branching-out into the fields of 
history, sociology, science, and the arts other than writing. The new Rus- 
sian writers—Romanoff in Three Pairs of Silk Stockings and Sholokhov in 
The Seeds of Tomorrow—picture more clearly than any outside observers 
the deplorable conditions in Russia today. Yet their work is not censored; 
they are great men in their country. For they see the Russian conception 
of a classless society in the process of forming; what on the surface appears 
bad will ultimately change; they are learning the answers to questions 
never raised before. Lion Feuchtwanger’s The Oppermans reveals the New 
Germany. The version is perhaps too hysterical, but nothing better has 
come from Germany itself. Ignazio Silone, a young Italian writer, has 
told us in two novels, Fontamara and Bread and Wine, about the feelings 
of his countrymen toward the man who controls their destinies. 

Finally in our own country a new Negro literature has arisen—a litera- 
ture which pictures the Negro not as the happy-go-lucky minstrel char- 
acter but as a race realizing its problems and seeking to express them 
through literature. The half-hearted rebellion of Paul Laurence Dunbar 
against capitulation to the taste of the whites in Negro literature is 
carried on in full flame by Charles W. Chestnutt and Claude McKay. 

Thus, teachers who call this new literature document rather than art 
deny their students the opportunity to develop tolerance, sympathy, dis- 
crimination, and interest. For, while fiction is not the best source of in- 
formation, it is a source of instruction and a valuable means of attracting 
readers. 
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Professor Margaret Schlauch, of New York University, presents in the 
fall, 1939, issue of Science and Society an extraordinarily lucid explanation 
of the “Language of James Joyce.’’ Dissenting from the views expressed 
by some critics after the publication of Finnegans Wake that Joyce’s dis- 
course is unintelligible and its subject matter unimportant, Miss Schlauch 
interprets his work as an ambitious synthesis of modernity, related to 
other similar attempts which used differing techniques. Joyce attempts to 
have the ear apprehend simultaneously, and yet distinctly, two or more 
themes by means of polysemantic verbal patterns. His method is to dis- 
tort the words in a given passage so that they suggest at one and the same 
time not only the original normal words but also another series of ver- 
balisms which they resemble, so that it becomes necessary for the reader 
to perceive the intonation of the whole as well as the individual words 
whose units of sound are being distorted. The procedure is not merely a 
series of puns on individual words, because the words heard in overtone 
must be related in meaning and must contribute to a single planned 
effect. 

Joyce’s language would offer relatively little difficulty if both of the 
final simultaneous themes were also in the same language. Often, how- 
ever, either the original or the suggested sentences are derived from scraps 
of Danish, Dutch, French, Spanish, German, Latin, Greek, Russian, 
Hebrew, Gaelic, Sanskrit, and even remoter languages. The sentence, 
“And of course all chimed din with the eatmost boviality,” may be 
translated ‘‘All chimed in with the utmost joviality,”’ but suggests at the 
same time the noise, expansiveness, and beefy consumption of food. In 
another sentence, however, “Honeys wore Camellia paints,” there is not 
only a statement about the use of cosmetics but also a distortion of the 
French proverb, Honi soit qui mal y pense. In other cases a passage will be 
replete with distortions borrowed from antomology or some other branch 
of human knowledge. 

What is it that Joyce is seeking to convey by means of this highly 
experimental linguistic medium? The purpose of the book is to penetrate 
beneath the most inclusive reproduction of conscious experience and to 
record in literary medium the flow of subconscious imagery in a dream 
state—to the multiple imagery of a dream. Joyce uses this technique to 
present a new world. He draws upon the ancient Irish cycles, the medieval 
romances, such as Tristan and Iseult, the classical sources for myths and 
history, and many others, in order to re-create in vast concentric spheres 
the memories of all the earlier history and prehistory, the entire heritage 
of culture which has made the modern Everyman as he is. With the 
obvious literal meaning of the text must be included its many spheres of 
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connotation, and in this process the reader or listener is expected to form 
some minor part of the creative act—to fill in lacunae, embroider upon 
associations, and rearrange the cunningly separated elements of a single 
pattern. 

Along with Mann’s Magic Mountain, Proust’s Remembrance of Things 
Past, and Romains’ Men of Good Will, Finnegans Wake is a symptom of 
an epoch closing. But Joyce fails to include in his record of H. C. Ear- 
wicker’s sleeping consciousness those conflicts and antipathies found in 
the tragic contradictions which press upon our very subconscious these 
days with clamorous insistence. Finnegans Wake presents many vivid 
impressions of the drabness of Dublin, even the ugliness of its slums, but 
the only antidote Joyce offers is in its heroic legends of the past and 
echoes of classical antiquity. Yet his technique could, with equal effec- 
tiveness, serve other more progressive purposes. 


Among the numerous contrasting characteristics which Frank O’Con- 
nor describes in his article on William Butler Yeats and A. E. in the 
autumn, 1939, issue of the Yale Review are the divergent religious and 
political views of these two friends. Yeats was a typical Catholic in re- 
ligion, fascist, authoritarian, nationalist, lover of tradition, and hater of 
reason, in politics. Russell, on the other hand, was a north of Ireland 
Protestant, Democrat (with leanings toward communism), pacifist, inter- 
nationalist, despiser of position and class, and, in spite of his mysticism, a 
thoroughgoing rationalist and humanitarian. Yeats admired Mussolini, 
Hitler, and Stalin, wrote the marching song for O’Duffy’s fascists, and 
would have been glad to serve DeValera. 


“Nothing could be less profitable than any attempt to offer a definite 
analysis or evaluation of the new Joyce work at the moment,”’ says Wil- 
liam Holt in his ““Notes on Finnegans Wake,” in a recent issue of the 
Partisan Review. Interpretation, which must precede evaluation, is made 
difficult by a style which causes one to experience a sense of the mind 
passing beyond its own borders. 

Mr. Holt analyzes, first, the form or method of communication and 
then its significance. Writing in a definite musical style, occasionally er- 
roneously called “pure music,” Joyce develops to a high degree the quali- 
ties of authentic poetry—the maintenance of harmony between the sound 
and meaning of words. He makes abundant use of all metaphorical de- 
vices, particularly synecdoche. Another feature of the Joycean method is 
the visual aspect or “look” of a word. He employs punctuation, space 
divisions, capitals, and other visual equivalents for aural effects. 
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The action, portraying the machinations of the subconsciaus mind in a 
dream state, presents as its central character the dreamer, H. C. Ear- 
wicker, at once a highly particularized individual and an archetype of the 
race. His dream is conducted simultaneously on two planes, the personal 
and the universal. Discarding the usual chronological method of dis- 
course, Joyce adopts what is called the method of simultaneity in which 
effects precede causes, since only events are recorded in the conscious- 
ness. Influenced by Vico’s theory of the flux and reflux of history, Jung’s 
conception of the collective unconscious, and Einstein’s theory of rela- 
tivity, Joyce catapults Earwicker through all the epochs of history with 
its similarity to the individual human life—of waking and sleeping, of 
beginning and ending, of being young and old. Reconciled to his present 
stage of life, Earwicker, resurrected, senses that he too will soon become 
part of the common element of history. 

“Now the main difference between Ulysses and Finnegans Wake is that 
where humanity is represented in the first by a ‘coalescence’ of universal- 
ized traits into a single figure existing in time and space, in the second 
these traits are diffused through time-space and coalesce finally only in 
the pattern of history.” Joyce has attempted in his new work to seek his 
salvation not in any escape from the present “‘but in a transcendence of 
the present through the past.” 


THE PROFESSIONAL ARTICLES 


The Commission on Human Relations of the Progressive Education 
Association announces in the October issue of the Progressive Education 
Magazine that films from the “Human Relations Series,’’ made from 
excerpts from famous photoplays, such as The Life of Emile Zola, Louis 
Pasteur, The Good Earth, Captains Courageous, Alice Adams, Dodsworth, 
and others are now available for rental. Application forms and catalogues 
describing more than sixty of the films may be secured from the Progres- 
sive Education Association, Commission on Human Relations, Room 
3867, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. Booklets providing study 
material and suggestions for discussion have been prepared in connection 
with the various films. 

A list of silent motion pictures for schools, churches, and clubs is pub- 
lished by the Division of Visual Experiments of the Harmon Foundation, 
of New York City. A complete catalogue of the films distributed by the 
Harmon Foundation, with subject index, suggested films for special pro- 
grams, and plans for the use of films in programs or in study courses, is 
available at the price of fifty cents each. The address of the Division of 
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Visual Experiments of the Harmon Foundation is 140 Nassau Street, 
New York City. 


The South Carolina Speech Association has just published the first 
issue of the South Carolina Speech Bulletin under the editorship of John 
Walker McCain, Jr., Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina. The 
new periodical is attractively printed and contains a great variety of 
interesting materials about speech work on the various school levels. 


Recent studies have exposed a situation which has long been a basis for 
controversy—‘‘Grades Made Depend Largely on Factors Other than In- 
telligence.’”” The November 2 Research Office Bulletin of the University of 
Louisville states that there is a correlation of from 40 to 70 per cent be- 
tween entrance intelligence tests and college scholarship. Other factors, 
such as doing assignments accurately and punctually, giving back the in- 
structor’s ideas, presenting the work the way the instructor desires it, 
practicing diplomacy, and regular attendance in classes enter into grades 
and thus account for the low correlation. 


A $15,000 appropriation by Congress has set in motion the plan for an 
exchange of two graduate students or teachers and one professor between 
the United States and each of the other eleven American republics which 
ratified the agreement signed at the Inter-American Conference at 
Buenos Aires in 1936. Within the next few months the State Depart- 
ment’s Division of Cultural Relations, with the co-operation of the 
United States Office of Education, will draw up regulations for applica- 
tions in this country. 


Two classes in senior English at the Roosevelt High School, Dayton, 
Ohio, have recently undertaken a study of current world-problems as sub- 
ject matter for the program in oral English. In describing the progress of 
the work, Miss Frances Brown, writing in the September issue of the 
Clearing House, reports that as a result of the study and discussions the 
students have grown more rapidly in their mastery of English skills, their 
informed interest in current problems, their tolerance, and in their ability 
to think than under any system she has used before. The experiment, 
which Miss Brown calls the “unit forum method for senior talks,’”’ was 
based upon a series of problems related to the general topic of democracy: 
(1) “Results of the War To Make the World Safe for Democracy”; 
(2) ‘Democracy Loses Ground in Europe’’; (3) “The Penetration of 
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South America by the Nazi Philosophy’’; (4) ‘The United States, an 
Inseparable Part of the Rest of the World”; (5) ‘““America Challenged To 
Strengthen and Preserve Democracy for the World.” 

Among the questions which pupils raised as a result of the research and 
the discussion were the following: (1) Will the present democracies of 
the world continue to be democratic or will they slowly turn into dictator- 
ships? (2) What do you think of the good-neighbor policies existing be- 
tween the two Americas and how do you think that our American 
democracy could be improved? 


Although the ideal course and class in high-school journalism has not 
yet been discovered, the progressive improvement that has been made in 
textbooks and study outlines augurs well for the future. Since the typical 
high-school journalism student may never write an editorial or headline 
after he is graduated, it is important that the course do several things for 
him besides give him some practice in the technical phases of journalism. 
It should teach him to understand the modern press as a source of public 
information and public opinion; to go behind the headlines; to detect 
“colored news, slanted news, policy-written news’’; and to understand the 
devices of the propagandist. 

Laurence R. Campbell, writing in the Quill and Scroll for October- 
November, lists in his article, ‘“The Ideal Course and Class in High 
School Journalism,” a series of difficulties barring the way to the acquisi- 
tion of the ideal. Too often the students are not sufficiently mature; have 
unsatisfactory scholastic records, particularly in English; and are inter- 
ested primarily in getting a “credit.’’ Then, too, there is very little cur- 
rent textbook material available in high-school libraries. Add to this the 
fact that equipment such as bulletin boards, typewriters, cabinets, etc., is 
almost completely lacking and that many teachers are not properly 
qualified to teach the subject and you have a discouraging picture. 

However, the National Survey of High School Journalism, making 
inquiries of 545 journalism teachers, although revealing disconcerting 
evidence, also reports progress despite handicaps. And so perhaps the 
high-school journalistic utopia is not so remote as it seems. 
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NATIONAL BEST SELLERS! 
(November) 


FICTION 


1. The Grapes of Wrath, by John Steinbeck. Viking. (8) 
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. Escape, by Ethel Vance. Little, Brown. (2) 

. Kitty Foyle, by Christopher Morley. Lippincott. (1) 

. The Nazarene, by Sholem Asch. Putnam. (1) 

Christmas Holiday, by W. Somerset Maugham. Doubleday, Doran. 
(2) 

. Children of God, by Vardis Fisher. Harper. (3) 

. Moment in Peking, by Lin Yutang. John Day. (1) 

. Doctor Hudson’s Secret Journal, by Lloyd C. Douglas. Houghton 
Mifflin. (1) 

Christ in Concrete, by Pietro di Donato. Bobbs-Merrill. (3) 

Captain Horatio Hornblower, by C. S. Forester. Little, Brown. (6) 


NONFICTION 

. Country Lawyer, by Bellamy Partridge. Whittlesey House. (4) 
. A Treasury of Art Masterpieces, ed. by Thomas Craven. Simon & 
Schuster. (2) 
Days of Our Years, by Pierre van Paassen. Hillman-Curl. (10) 
. Wind, Sand, and Stars, by Antoine de Saini Exupéry. Reynal & 

Hitchcock. (5) 
. Inside Asia, by John Gunther. Harper. (6) 
. The Revolution of Nihilism, by Hermann Rauschning. Alliance. (3) 
Not Peace but a Sword, by Vincent Sheean. Doubleday, Doran. (4) 
. Reaching for the Stars, by Nora Waln. Little, Brown. (9) 
. Land below the Wind, by Agnes Newton Keith. Little, Brown. (1) 
. Thoreau, by Henry Seidel Canby. Houghton Mifflin. (2) 


* Compiled on a percentage basis by the Publishers’ Weekly from the reports of 


ninety-five booksellers. The figure in parentheses after each title indicates the number 


of months (including November) it has been in the list. 







































BOOKS 


A PROBLEM SOLVED 


Current trends in the general revision of the high-school curriculum 
have resulted in the necessity for revision of the high-school English 
course, with an aim toward presenting an adequate and timely program 
in harmony with the basic principles of the new education. Such revi- 
sion has been difficult to effect, especially in so far as language activity 
is concerned, because of the lack of practical teaching materials in the 
hands of the teacher and of stimulating subject matter at the disposal 
of the pupil. 

Completely in harmony with the objectives of the progressive curricu- 
lum are English Expression* and The English Workshop,? recently pub- 
lished as Books I and II of the new “‘Senior Series of Daily Life English.” 
These books present, in a logical and effective manner, an elaborate pro- 
gram of activities for the development of language and reading skills, 
built around the students’ everyday experiences, with consideration for 
individual differences from the standpoint of both level of maturity and 
capacity for learning. 

The processes of reading, writing, speaking, and listening are well 
integrated, with drills on grammar and usage, so frequently disregarded 
entirely in the newer texts, provided for use where they may be found 
necessary for the development or the maintenance of English skills. A 
wide variety of activities is presented, many of them allowing for correla- 
tion with other subjects or out-of-class interests. 

Both volumes are most attractively bound and pleasantly illustrated 
with many photographs of actual school scenes. Literary selections, 
printed in whole or in part, are drawn from modern literature, including 
the “‘best sellers,’ as well as from the classics. 

The first chapter of English Expression is aptly called “Taking In- 


t Johnson, McGregor, and Lyman, English Expression. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1939. 
$1.32. 

2 Johnson, Bessey, and Lyman, The English Workshop. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1939. 
$1.32. 
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ventory.” Here are tested the student’s reading, thinking, oral English, 
and knowledge of grammar. Having appraised his own work, he is ready 
to begin his efforts toward a more complete mastery of his language 
through the many practice lessons and review exercises which are inter- 
spersed through the rest of the book. Periodic tests of achievement offer 
concrete evidence of his progress and provide motivation for greater ap- 
plication. 

The material of the several chapters presents a constant challenge to 
the student’s powers of observation, imagination, and reflection. Getting 
ideas and presenting them clearly and correctly, reading and writing for 
pleasure and business, speaking and listening accurately and adequately, 
and many other language experiences are offered, with volunteer exer- 
cises and suggestions for leisure reading to allow for a wide degree of 
differentiation in individual and group work. Two chapters concerned 
with educational plans and vocational futures are of exceptional interest. 

The second book follows much the same plan, with “Sampling the 
Year’s Work” providing the opportunity for preliminary self-appraisal, 
and units on grammar and usage allowing for comprehensive checking of 
progress at intervals through the year’s work. ‘‘Practical Aids in English”’ 
offers a final summary of rules to be acquired. 

Emphasis in this year’s program, however, is not placed on improve- 
ment in the mastery of language forms alone but on the development of 
“increased skill and insight in using English.” The student is encouraged 
to direct his attention to discriminating observation, critical and crea- 
tive thought, and accurate expression in written or oral composition. 
There are exercises in vocabulary-building and units on outlining, précis 
writing, and paraphrasing to aid him. Stimulating activities cover all 
phases of the student’s life—his school experiences, his home life, his 
social contacts, and his vocational and avocational interests. 

I have not examined any other recent textbooks which seem to me 
to embody so fully the ideals and principles of the new English without 
sacrificing the desirable traditions of the old. These two books most cer- 
tainly should prove a source of great motivation to any English class. 


MrriaM G. May 


East HAVEN HicH SCHOOL 
East HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
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GROWTH IN USING ENGLISH 


Perhaps the foremost principle underlying good junior high school 
education is the adaptation of material to the interests, needs, aptitudes, 
and capacities of adolescent boys and girls. In the field of English, Build- 
ing Language Habits and Better Language Habits' admirably fulfil the 
requirements of this basic principle. Too often do we speak and write 
about the importance of appealing to interests and fitting to aptitudes and 
capacities without really doing much about it in the classroom. Here are 
two books, however, that supply specific and appropriate materials for 
translating the foregoing theory into actual practice. 

As a junior high school administrator the reviewer appreciates texts 
that further junior high school aims and objectives. The ‘Growth in Us- 
ing English” series does just this thing. The traditional forms of writing, 
reading, and speaking are uniquely presented through stories of human 
interest and colorful incidents that have their roots in adolescent ac- 
tivities. 

The author proves beyond question that definite skills can be effective- 
ly taught through narrative material. She knows the psychology of the 
junior high school youngster as well as the technical aspects of her subject 
matter. She makes it possible for learning and enjoyment to take place at 
the same time. This is an important aspect of all seventh- and eighth- 
grade teaching. 

The grammar is the grammar of use. The building of language habits is 
the vital issue at this age. Reasons why are not essential. Practice in writ- 
ing and speaking the proper form builds correct habits. Both books pro- 
vide amply for practice and usage. There is a definite relationship be- 
tween knowledge about language and the practical use of the language. 
Building Language Habits and Better Language Habits do not allow classifi- 
cations and definitions to overshadow the use and beauty of English. The 
splendid organization of text materials makes grammar quite definitely a 
means and not an end. Pointed cartoons add clearness to many of the 
often misused grammatical forms. There is a definite sequence in present- 
ing grammar skills and composition chapters. This is helpful procedure to 
the teacher who desires to use a textbook most skilfully. 

The most appealing aspect of these texts to this reviewer is the provi- 
sion they make for expressional and creative activities. Because of this 
method of presentation pupils are bound to be motivated and stimulated 


* Teuscher, Chapman, and Cook, ‘‘Growth in Using English Series,’’ Grades VII and 
VIII. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1939. 
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to tell and write of their own experiences. They will be encouraged to ob- 
serve the interesting and worth-while things going on about them; and 
unless an unwise teacher dampens their ardor, they will give freer expres- 
sion to their ideas and will enjoy doing some things they really like to do. 

School should not be too unlike life itself! Education is life and not 
just a preparation for life! Relationships in life are not essentially dif- 
ferent from those experienced in school. One of the chief aims of our mod- 
ern curriculum should be to make school life touch real life more naturally 
and completely. What an opportunity the course in English provides for 
the realization of such relationships. Building Language Habits and Better 
Language Habits make the most of this opportunity. Real-life situations, 
such as using the telephone, answering inquiries, introducing people, 
ordinary conversation, informal discussion, hobbies, and many others, are 
made use of by the author to make instructional material vivid and vital. 

Two final features deserve mention. Both books provide training in the 
reading skills. Practice is given in summarizing, outlining, and testing for 
accuracy. Competence in reading is so fundamental to the success of all 
school work that our English courses should make definite provision for 
improvement in this important skill. 

The “Growth in Using English” series is edited for the six years of the 
secondary school. They therefore provide continuity of subject matter 
and method, making for better articulation between the grades. This mat- 
ter of articulation is often a vexing problem, especially in large school 
systems, where some grades of secondary education are in the junior high 


school and some in the senior high school. 
James S. THISTLE 
Juntor HicH ScHoo.i 
WELLESLEY, MASSACHUSETTS 





IN BRIEF REVIEW 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 





FOR THE GENERAL READER 

Kitty Foyle. By Christopher Morley. Lippincott. $2.50. 
This story is more than readable. Kitty Foyle, a “white-collar worker,” was a 
daughter of a middle-class Irish-American family in Philadelphia. When she met and 
loved a son of one of the “Siguers,” her troubles began. The story might be labeled 
“confessions,” but it is much more than that, more than stream of consciousness. Kitty 
thinks out loud, and we, unknown to herself, hear her thoughts. It is a strange girl’s 
story to be written by a man; pathetic, humorous, deeply understanding. 
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Christmas Holiday. By Somerset Maugham. Doubleday, Doran. $2.50. 


Literary Guild choice for November. Charlie Mason, reared by well-meaning, con- 
sciously artistic, rich parents, educated at Rugby and Cambridge, was given, after a 
satisfactory year’s work in his father’s office, a week in Paris “on his own.” The world 
looked very fair to him. But there he met a youth he had known in school—a poor, 
homeless boy, ironic and cruel. There was a Russian girl, too, reared in hunger, now a 
social outcast. Charlie returned to London, happy to see his sane, normal family, but 
saying, ““My world has tumbled about my head.” Maugham tells this sordid, prophetic 
story with his usual skill. 


Hudson Rejoins the Herd. By Claude Houghton. Macmillan. $2.50. 

The author of that excellent book Strangers again presents something different. 
Stephen Hudson is shot in the home of a notorious actress. For weeks he is isolated in a 
nursing home—totally unconscious of the past and present. Slowly regaining conscious- 
ness he rebuilds in his own mind, and for us, the complete story of his past, of the actress, 
and of his rival. Childhood memories affect him most—and to us they are significant. 


Sam. By John Selby. Farrar & Rinehart. $2.50. 

American winner in the All Nations’ Prize Novel competition, 1939. A story of ipdi- 
vidualism rampant. Sam was born in Indiana but went West. When he won a news- 
paper in a poker game, his thirst for power became boundless. Sam is more convincing 
than his wife, who went “arty” upon little provocation. He is unforgettable—and it’s a 
pity his wife didn’t see his possibilities. 


It Takes All Kinds. By Louis Bromfield. Harpers. $3.00. 


This volume includes three full-length novels and two novelettes. Lavina Mcleod is 
owner and editor of a midwestern paper, the Daily Shield and Banner, which is to her a 
sacred monument to the memory of her husband, dead for thirty years. Bromfield has 
created a lady we wish might be ever with us in great and increasing numbers. The 
stories are diversified, significant, and delightfully readable. 


Egyptian Interlude. By Jolan Féldes. Farrar & Rinehart. $2.50. 

Miss Fildes, whose The Street of the Fishing Cat was winner of last year’s All Nations’ 
Prize Novel contest, was for some time attached to the Hungarian embassy in Egypt. 
Her characters, in this book are from the European colony there. 


One Fight More. By Susan Ertz. Appleton-Century. $2.50. 

The author of Woman Alive, The Proselyte, and other interesting tales has in her 
latest novel a variety of characters in both amusing and grave situations. Fine old 
Theodore Darrel finds in his old age that his three daughters present problems. One 
has married an Englishman, one a Frenchman (and she has become more French than 
the French—she thinks), and one is single but in love. Grandfather believes he can 
straighten out marital and racial tangles. Some readers may take exception to his phi- 
losophy when he aids and abets his granddaughter in her love affair. 


Captain Abby and Captain John. By Robert P. Tristram Coffin. Macmillan. 
$2.50. 
Captain Abby is the wife of Captain John. This is quite largely her story as it is 
fashioned from her diary by an admirer who knows and loves the way of living of the 
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clipper-ship days in Maine. We regret with Coffin the loss of the colorful and picturesque 
in modern life and also the integrity and the, seemingly, different set of values. Any 
reader interested in Americana will be a warm admirer of this story of an early Maine 
shipbuilding and ship-sailing family. 

Maud. Edited by Lee Strout. Macmillan. 

Maud Rittenhouse was sixteen in the early eighties. She began her diary when 
eleven, but unfortunately she destroyed the first volume. In spirit it is naive, dramatic, 
and spirited—as was Maud. Her normal, comfortable middle-class home was in Cairo, 
Illinois, and she loved her family and her home town. Her very readable account of her 
daily living is refreshing and adorable. 

Tales before Midnight. By Stephen Vincent Benét. Farrar & Rinehart. $2.50. 


A collection of short stories by an author recognized as a master of the type. “Johnny 
Pye and the Fool-Killer’” is included. 


Rain upon Godshill. By J. B. Priestley. Harpers. $3.00. 

This volume continues the musings of Midnight on the Desert and is subtitled “A 
Further Chapter in Biography.” As before, Mr. Priestley is observant, his interests are 
wide, and he is fluent, but his studies of men and conditions seem more labored than in 
English Journey and Midnight on the Desert. His disappointment in the New York re- 
ception of his plays is keen. 

Moment in Peking. By Lin Yutang. John Day. $3.00. 

Book-of-the-Month Club selection for December. The author of The Importance of 
Living has given a panorama of China of the last forty years through the story of two 
daughters of a middle-class family. Family life in China has been peculiarly stable, and 
this picture of joys and tribulations has a universal appeal. 


The Witch in the Wood. By T. H. White. Putnam. $2.50. 


This sequel to The Sword in the Stone carries on the adventures of The Wart who 
has become King Arthur. Merlyn, who lived backward in time, is again included. 


Land below the Wind. By Agnes Newton Keith. Little, Brown. $3.00. 

Atlantic Nonfiction Prize Book. The author, an American, married an Englishman 
in the Borneo forest service. She tells with humor and a sense of the picturesque about 
her life in Borneo, the small colony of whites, the native servants, and the animals that 
became household pets. 


The Hundredth Year. By Philip Guedalla. Doubleday, Doran. $3.00. 
Many readers remember with satisfaction the author’s The Hundred Years. This 
book is centered upon 1936, that year which, he says, marked the close of the post-war 
era and the beginning of the harrowing present—war in Spain, abdication in England, a 
“different” president in the United States, an abandoned League, torn treaties, and 
Hitler. His discussions are intimate, readable, and based upon history. 
The Geese Fly High. By Florence Page Jaques. University of Minnesota Press. 
$3.00. Beautifully illustrated by Frances Lee Jaques. 
Many readers will remember that beautiful book Canoe Country, which was written 
and illustrated by this couple. In this equally fascinating book they follow the wild 
geese from the Minnesota marshes south to the Wild Life Sanctuary in Louisiana. 
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The Heritage of America. Edited by Henry Steele Commager and Allan Nevins. 

Little, Brown. $4.00. (School edition, $2.40.) 

This book consists of 252 readings in American history from Eric the Red to the 
New Deal. These selections from histories, original documents, and literary works are 
grouped in thirty-five sections, each with an introduction that gives the historical setting 
for the selections in it. The excellence of the material, the personal documents, and the 
competent interpretations make this volume a very readable panorama of the growth 
of America. 


America’s House of Lords: An Inquiry into the Freedom of the Press. Harold 
Ickes. Harcourt. $1.50. 
Question: To what extent is the press fulfilling its function as a vital instrument of 
democracy? 


People: The Quantity and Quality of Population. By Henry Pratt Fairchild. 

Holt. $3.00. 

This book discusses the processes of evolution, with changes so infinitesimal that at 
no set time could an anthropologist have said, “Here at last we have a man.” Dis- 
cussing quality and the problem of rejuvenating society, the author asks (1) How can 
you have better men until you have a better society? (2) How a better society without 
better men? He does, however, see possibilities for improvement through eugenics 
and birth control. 


Sometime—Never. By Clare L zighton. Macmillan. $3.50. 

Joy in living—the possibility of true happiness, dependent upon a sense of the real 
values of life—is the theme of this midnight reverie, dreamlike in quality and expres- 
sion. The book is decorated with lovely lithographic drawings. Miss Leighton will be 
remembered by her very beautiful Country Matters and Four Hedges. 


What’s Funny and Why. By Milton Wright. Whittlesey. $2.50. 

Milton Wright is remembered as author of The Art of Conversation. He explains the 
psychological sources of humor, how jokes are made, and how anecdotes are properly 
related. 

Living Tradition. By Simeon Strunsky. Doubleday. $3.50. 

In the Preface the author says: ‘We recognize a problem of bringing back into the 
focus of one’s vision the simple facts that we have always known to be there..... 
We have tried to find out how far the great American Constants are still in operation— 
Size, Fluidity, Equality, Political Activity as a Good in Itself.” Chapters discuss the 
problems which now occupy the public mind—‘‘Housing,” “Play,” “Machines,” “Farm- 
ers,” “Cities,” ‘“‘The Press,” “The American Temper,” “Test of War,” “Regions and 
Traits,” “Political Habits,” and many more of equal importance. 


The Fate of Man. By H. G. Wells. Alliance Book Corp. $2.50. 

Mr. Wells renews his plea for a “world-encyclopedia.” Unless the world reshapes 
its mental superstructure, its knowledge, ideas, and habit system, “man is doomed to 
extinction.” Wells bases his assertions upon much study of the great systems of thought 
which are competing for the mastery of the world. We finish the debunking study with 
the wish—preposterous perhaps—that he had more than a “slim hope” to offer that 
man may overcome his reluctance and inability to make necessary adaptations. 
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Crusaders for American Liberalism. By Louis Filler. Harcourt. $3.50. 

Lincoln Steffens, David Graham Phillips, Ida Tarbell, S. S. McClure, Upton Sin- 
clair, and Charles Edward Russell were among the muckrakers who thirty years ago 
saw the growing dangers which the United States democracy was facing and through 
books and magazines sought to awaken and alarm the citizenry. The book offers ob- 
vious and pointed information concerning significant events, and concerning people who 
were responsible for them or who fought them. 


The Enchanted Maze: The Story of a Modern Student in Dramatic Form. By 
Paul Green. French. $1.50. 

When this satire upon smug and narrowly factual higher education was produced at 
Green’s own University of North Carolina it caused turmoil in the community and a 
stir in the national press. The cry of the student spokesman is for inspiration, wisdom, 
and beauty. The intellectuals in every student body will read it; their instructors 
should also. 

The Dutch Country: Folks and Treasures in the Red F:lls of Pennsylvania. By 
Cornelius Weygant. Appleton-Century. $4.00. 

The author of the charming Philadelphia Folk and New Hampshire Neighbors was 
born in Pennsylvania but has lived for twenty years in New Hampshire. He finds that 
his appreciation of his native state is made greater by this perspective. He says little of 
famous people; his interest lies in the folklore, the simple forms of the arts and crafts. 
Lovers of antiques, collectors, and readers interested in people will thoroughly enjoy 
this colorful book. 

Introducing Britain. By Thomas Burke, S. P. B. Mais, Kenneth Johnstone, 
Charles Duff, and Others. London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 7s. 6d. net. 
This book with its photographs and excellent descriptive material should be a good 

guide for the prospective traveler in the isles and pleasantly informative to the armchair 

tourist. 

I Travel by Train. By Rollo Walter Brown. Appleton. $3.00. 

On his lecture tours, Mr. Brown mixes with many varieties of persons and seeks to 
understand the meaning of life. In this broad panorama he pictures the “people who 
produce food—those who go hungry, what they endure and what they dream.” 


Decoratively Speaking. By Gladys Miller. Doubleday. $4.00. 

This sprightly survey of style in interiors employs a historical approach to show 
how every decorating trend is a function of its age, and considers competently the ques- 
tion of what backgrounds best suit contemporary life. Especially fine is the summary 
of ‘‘decorating fundamentals’’—general principles at work in any room. While as in- 
formative as a textbook, the volume reads like a novel. Almost any woman would ap- 
preciate it as a gift. 

Drums at Dusk. By Arna Bontemps. Macmillan. $2.50. 

An American negro poet-novelist writes a vivid story of Haiti and a Negro insurrec- 
tion, with echoes of the French Revolution. 

Pilgrim’s Progress. By John Bunyan. Retold by Mary Godolphin. Stokes. $2.00. 


The text has been retold and shortened by Mary Godolphin. It is beautifully illus- 
trated by Robert Lawson, illustrator of Ferdinand. Naturally, the book loses a great 
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deal in its shortening and simnlification, but we venture to say many adults will revive 
their memories by reading *!.s version told in one-fifth of the original length but retain- 
ing all important characters and episodes; children are enthusiastic about the book. 
The map and illustrations are admirable. 

The Tree of Liberty. By Elizabeth Page. Farrar. $3.00. 

This first novel, published last spring, continues a high favorite and will no doubt 
head many a Christmas list. The time is 1754-1805; the hero, frontiersman Matthew 
Howard, who believes that democracy is and must be based upon the individual’s right 
to security. He marries a girl of wealth and position, to whom success and the niceties 
of life mean a great deal. Their love is endangered by traditional conflicts, just as 
democracy of their day was threatened by developing problems. 


The Woman in the Hall. By G. B. Stern. Macmillan. $2.50. 


This very unusual and subtle character has been developed with much skill. Lorna 
Blake is seemingly a demure little widow with two children; her acquaintance holds 
thrills for any jaded reader. 


The Enjoyment of Poetry. By Max Eastman. Scribners. $2.50. 

The original fifteen-chapter essay on The Enjoyment of Poetry is reprinted unchanged 
with more than an equal amount of additional material continuing the psychological 
explanation of the poetic impulse and process and of the reaction of the reader. East- 
man insists that the purpose of poetry is to intensify experience and contrasts it with 
practical language, which aims at control. 


An Anthology for the Enjoyment of Poetry. By Max Eastman. Scribners. $3.00. 

These representative poems of English and American poetry have been chosen by 
Eastman as examples of the kinds of poetry to which he refers in The Enjoyment of 
Poetry. They cover the pericd from the Elizabethan period to the present. In an excel- 
lent foreword the author states his purpose and explains his classification “‘. . . . dividing 
the poems according as their prevailing values are of sensuous perception, emotion, 
action, or ideas.”’ 

FOR THE TEACHER 

Language Arts: A Tentative Course of Study for Literature for the Senior High 

School. Fort Worth, Texas, Public Schools. 

In accordance with current trends in the teaching of literature, this document con- 
sists for the most part of book lists classified under such headings as ““The Enjoyment of 
Humor and Fancy,” “Expressions of Comradeship, Love, and Heroism,” “Fantasy and 
Folklore,”’ “Men, Movements, and Problems,” ‘‘The Enjoyment and Appreciation of 
Nature,” “War and Peace,” and “The Appraisal of Spiritual Values.” The section on 
reading contains a suggestive list of types of reading experiences needed to develop 
reading proficiency. 

Toward Proficient Reading. By James Alexander Hamilton. Foreword by Ed- 
ward Chase Pohlman. Claremont, Calif.: Saunders Press. 

A guide to self-improvement in reading designed to reduce vocalization, to increase 
vocabulary, and particularly to improve speed and comprehension. The discussion 
throughout places somewhat more emphasis upon the factor of eye-movement habits 
than the more recent reading research tends to justify. 
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Iowa Silent Reading Tests: New Edition. By H. A. Greene, A. N. Jorgensen, and 
V. H. Kelley. World Book. Specimen set of Advanced Set, $0.35. 
This amplified and refined edition of the well-known Jowa Silent Reading Test is 
based on more than thirty thousand testings with experimental forms. Scoring may be 
done by means of a patented stencil key or by machine. 


Short Plays for Stage and Radio. Edited by Carless Jones. University of New 

Mexico Press. 

A collection of plays for stage and radio arranged in the order of complexity, begin- 
ning with an adaptation of De Maupassant’s The Necklace and concluding with Arthur 
Laurents’ Now Playing Tomorrow. An introduction provides suggestions for an effective 
utilization of the script. 


Federal Activities in Education. By the Educational Policies Commission of the 

National Education Association. $0.50. 

A detailed survey of the work of the federal government in education, including the 
activities of the land-grant colleges and universities, occupational training and place- 
ment, child welfare activities, education for national defense, the work of the United 
States Office of Education and special conferences, and miscellaneous educational ac- 


tivities. 


Guidance in Public Secondary Schools: A Report of the Public School Demonstra- 
tion Project in Educational Guidance. Edited by Arthur E. Traxler. New 
York: Educational Records Bureau. 

A series of reports on a demonstration of the functioning of measurement and record- 
keeping in the high-school guidance program, conducted under a subvention granted by 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. The work was carried on 
in seven selected centers in larger and smaller urban communities throughout the 
United States. Special chapters on the contribution of a testing program to guidance, 
the use of anecdotal records and case studies, and the in-service education of teachers in 
guidance form a part of the record. 


Sing Your Way to Better Speech. By Gertrude Walsh. Dutton. $2.50. 

This “jingle sequence for the improvement of articulation and rhythm in speaking” 
includes over a hundred selections with the melodies, which make the drill in the forty 
sounds of the English language an interesting game. Brief explanations and suggestions 
for drills appear throughout the book. 


Social Services and the Schools. A report of the Educational Policies Commission, 
National Education Association, and American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators. Educational Press Association of America. 

A timely study of the relationship between the schools and the other agencies in the 
community which influence the education of youth. The Commission foresees the ulti- 
mate unification of all public educational activities in communities or areas of appropri- 
ate size under the leadership of a public education authority. 
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Educational Activities of the Works Progress Administration. By Doak S. Camp- 
bell, Frederick H. Bair, and Oswald L. Harvey, for the Advisory Committee 
on Education. $0.25. 

A survey and evaluation of the educational program of the W.P.A. in such fields as 
literacy education, naturalization education, general adult education, workers’ educa- 
tion for family living (nursery schools and parent education), and miscellaneous educa- 
tional activities. 


Local Broadcasts to Schools. Edited by Irvin Stewart. University of Chicago 

Press. $2.00. 

A study of the radio education program in public-school systems of Detroit, Cleve- 
land, Rochester, Portland, Oregon, Akron, and Alameda. A notable omission from the 
volume is a description of the Chicago program of radio education, which is perhaps far 
more extensive than any of those included in the book. 


Development of Radio Education Policies in American Public School Systems. By 
Carroll Atkinson. Edinboro, Pa.: Educational Press. $1.50. 
A detailed and uncritical narrative of the development of radio education programs 
in a large number of urban communities throughout the United States. 


The Language of Modern Education. By Lester K. Ade. Department of Public 

Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 

A brief glossary of terms used in modern educational] literature. It is astonishing to 
find in a document addressed to teachers the familiar definitions of such words as 
boys, girls, pupils, projects, recitation, and progressive education. The list and its defini- 
tions are in need of a dash of humor. 


Learning English Incidentally: A Study of Bilingual Children. By J. L. Meriam. 
Bull. 15 (1937) of the U.S. Office of Education. Government Printing Office. 
$0.15. 

The report of a nation-wide study undertaken by scores of universities under the 
direction of the United States Office of Education to determine the most successful 
methods of teaching English to children from homes in which English is used only 
secondarily or not at all. Procedures and results are reported in minute detail. 


FOR THE HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENT 


Trails to Self-direction. Series I to accompany School and Life; Series II to ac- 
company Designs for Personality; and Series III to accompany Beyond the 
High School, by Margaret E. Bennett and C. Hand. McGraw-Hill. $0. 40, 
$0.24, and $0.24, respectively. 

A unique series of workbooks containing exercises and record forms for use in connec- 
tion with the authors’ Student Guidance Handbook. These perforated exercise sheets 
contain a rich variety of things to do, ranging from reporting types of tests taken to self- 
rating personality charts and specific programs for self-improvement in such matters as 
health and the use of leisure time. 
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Let’s Go to the Movies. By William Clayton Pryor and Helen Sloman Pryor. 

Harcourt, Brace. $2.50. 

A book designed to present the motion-picture industry in a favorable light and to 
promote uncritical approval of Hollywood products. To readers thus forewarned, how- 
ever, the volume will make extremely interesting reading, particularly for its detailed 
description of technical processes, selection of stories and actors, problems of photog- 
raphy, costumes, editing, and the like, and the numerous excellent photographs of 
phases of Hollywood activities. 


Word Wealth. By Ward S. Miller. Holt. $1.20. 

A high-school textbook for use in connection with the direct teaching of English 
vocabulary. Each of the units includes a pretest, a study guide with the words to be 
learned printed in large, bold type and accompanied by definitions and illustrations, a 
set of sentences in which the words are used, and a group of “‘teasers’’ designed to arouse 
curiosity about the words. 


Modern Verse, Book I. Rev. By Anita P. Forbes and Albert S. Smith. Holt. 

A collection of modern poems likely to appeal to young people, classified under the 
headings “Poems Say Many Things,” “Poems Convey Feeling,” “Poems Can Sing and 
Dance,” ‘Poems Help Us To See,” and “Poems Are Built for Effect.” Each of the 
sections is accompanied by simple and interesting explanations about the purposes and 
possibilities of modern verse. A section on the craftsmanship of the poet and a collec- 
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tion of biographical notes are included. 


Exercises in Everyday English. By Roy Davis. Ginn. $1.20. 

A language workbook designed to promote habits of correct speaking and writing 
through a series of drills on the parts of speech, sentence structure, vocabulary, punctua- 
tion, spelling, and paragraph organization. Part II provides a compendium of impor- 
tant principles of grammar and rhetoric. 


Franklin and the King. By Paul Green. Dramatists Play Service, Inc. $0.30. 

Benjamin Franklin, Lord North, William Pitt the Elder, and King George III are 
characters in this one-act play in a young people’s series called America in Action and 
dealing with freedom and democracy. 


The Reading Chorus: With Selections Especially Arranged for Choral Reading. 

By Helen Gertrude Hicks. Noble & Noble. $1.95. 

A book of selections for the speech choir beautifully printed and supplied with 
striking full-page photographs. Brief but helpful introductory sections deal with a defi- 
nition of choral reading, history of choral reading, and techniques for choral reading. 
The selections are taken almost exclusively from recent English and American poetry 
and are presented with specific instructions in the margin for reading. 

The New Modern American and British Poetry. Edited by Louis Untermeyer. 

Harcourt, Brace. $1.20. 

The latest revision of the most used anthology of contemporary poetry contains 
eighty-six more poems than the older edition but represents only 119 poets instead of 
153, as before. The prefaces and the biographies have been extended and a com- 
pletely new set of study suggestions added. 






























